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On the Horizon-New Technologies, Environmental 
Challenges, and Changing Consumer Expectations 



This issue o( Agricultural Outlook 
features excerpts from USDA*s 
69th Annual Agriculture Outlook 
Conference, Secretary of Aghculturc 
Edward Madigan leads off, with the chal- 
lenge to anticipate and plan for some of 
the more remarkable changes on agricul- 
ture's horizon — advances in biotechnol- 
ogy, new industrial uses for farm 
products, innovative and productive agri- 
culttiral research, new trade rules compli- 
cated by a new world order, and sound 
farm policy that emphasizes incentives. 

US- wheat producers are acutely aware 
of new challenges in marketing and pro- 
duction. Those challenges, according to 
the North Dakota Wheat Commission, 
will be colored by political uncertainties 
in two key markets — China and the for- 
mer Soviet Union. Successful producers 
arc increasingly aware of the national 
and international events tha affect their 
competitiveness. They will become in- 
creasingly efficteni, implementing future 
technologies and adapting products to 
remain competitive at home and abroad 

Blue Diamond Growers, a farmer-owned 
cooperative, cites success from its exten- 
sive involvement in marketing efforts, do- 
mestically and abroad. Blue Diamond's 
efforts to expand almond markets around 
the Avorld, such as the development of a 
soy-flavored almond tailored to the Japa- 
nese market, have reaped rewards for 
California almond growers. Consump- 
tion of US* almonds worldwide has 
quadrupled over the last 20 years. 

As the next century approaches^ the 
most pressing issues facing agriculture 
include potential climate change, sustain- 
ability, and the implications of biotech- 
nology. The potential for global warming 
has raised world tnterest in future 
weather and climate to a higher level of 
awareness. For agriculture, under- 
standing regional climate pattern changes 
are of greatest importance. But available 
models cannot yet produce accurate esti- 
mates at the regional level, and conflict- 





ing results must be clarified before major 
policy actions are finalized. 

Society's mandate for agriculture in the 
21st century is Id develop a food and fi- 
ber system that continues Id be efficient 
and productive, but also ecologically 
sound An agricultural econom ist at the 
University of Missouri points out that the 
new mandate will require a different per- 
spective on the lole of agricultural pol- 
icy. The new policy perspective points to 
decoupling current commodity^bascd pro- 
grams from their present objective of 
price stabilization and supply manage- 
ment, and recoupling them with the 
multiple objectives of agriculuiral sus- 
tainability—safeguarding the natural 
resources on which agriculture depends. 



me articles *n this issue are 
based on remarks at the Agri- 
culture Outlook '93 Confefence 
by nOn-USDA as v^ell as USDA 
speakers. The contents pxesent 
a diversity o* viev^points on 
agricultural issues and do not 
necessarily reflect the viev^s of 
the Department. 



By the turn of tbe century, today's new 
technologies may be integrated into the 
high-tech agricultural systems of tomor- 
row. The future b already taking shape. 
Since 1982, for example,ateam of re- 
searchers at Calgene Fresh, Inc. has suc- 
cessfully applied the latest developments 
in genetic engineering, plant breeding, 
and farming to solve an age-old prob- 
lem — how to supply an abundance of 
great-tasting tomatoes throughout the 
year. Calgene searched for the gene 
linked to the ripening and softening pro- 
cess in tomatoes, made a copy of the 
gene, and inserted it backwards into the 
tomato plant C^gene's success with the 
FLAVR SAVR®tDmato will likely de- 
pend on the ability to adapt its delivery 
system and growing techniques to guar- 
antee significantly better taste all year 
long. 

Biotechnology is developing within a 
larger context of consumer concerns 
about health and environmental prob- 
lems. The outlook depends on whether 
consumers accept food produced through 
biotechnology as safe and beneficial, and 
whether they view biotechnology meth- 
ods as ethically sound. Accoixlingtoa 
survey conducted by reseaichcrs at North 
Carolina Stale University, consumers 
show a wide range of knowledge and ac- 
cept^ce, depending on the application of 
biotechnology. 

The U*S* food manufacturing industry 
has introduced some 35,000 new food 
products in each of the last 2 years. New 
technologies adopted by the industry in- 
clude ways to replace fat in animal prod- 
ucts with oat or other grain derivatives, 
methods of more effectively devebping 
tasteful foods that can be microwavcd, 
new forms of packaging, and contintied 
improvements in the taste of all foods. 

Each of the past five or six decades has 
called for adjustments tn food and agri- 
culture — the 1990's are no exception. If 
there has been one constant in US. food 
and agriculture, it has been change. 
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Agriculture's 

Changing 

Horizon 



Edward Afadigan 
Secretary of Agriculture 

At the Agriculture Outlook Confep 
dice 10 years ago, as at this 
year's confeience, panicipants 
offei^ predictions about what lay ahead. 
How well did they anticipate the changes 
wc were to see over the coming decade? 
Perhaps most intriguing are the changes 
that wcie not foreseen in 1982. 

NooneToiesaw in 1982 that within 10 
years the Cold War would be ova and 
the Berlin Wall would fall . . . that East- 
cm Europe would be free . . . and that the 
Communist-dominated Soviet Union 
would be embracing maricet economics. 
Those events have had a profound im- 
pact on U.S* and world {^culture. What 
happens in that pan of the world over the 
next few years will profoundly affect our 
lives in years to come. Perhaps nothing 
else will matter quite as much. 

Neither did anyone foresee in 1980 that 
we would be enmeshed in a worldwide 
quest for new and fair rules of interna- 
tional trade in agriculture, with negotia- 



tions consuming mcxe than half of the en- 
suing 10 years, and still not being com- 
pletely resolved as we meet here today. 

There was no inkling a decade ago that 
by now we would have a North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreemeni^the most 
far-reaching trade pact ever on this conti- 
nent, one that encompasses the largest 
total economic production and consump- 
tion pool in the world, and that holds out 
a brighter future for Canada, Mexico, and 
the U.S. 

These are positive developments for agri- 
cultiue and the nation. 

In the proceedings of the Outlook Confer- 
ence of a decade ago, I found no refer- 
ence to such terms as ethanol fuels, 
commodity certificates, EEP, flex acres, 
sodbuster, swampbuster, aJlcmative agri- 
culture, and Alar. Nor did I find refer- 
ence to the spotted owl, bST, the food 
pyramids wetlands regulations, animal 
rights, global warming, and food labeling. 

What this review tells us is dial change- 
inevitable chang6-H3ften follows courses 
and leads to events that we cannot foie- 
tell As we look ahead today at the hori- 
zons of change for agriculture, let usl)e 
humbled by our experiencc--yet be bold 
in our expectations. 

I think we can detect some winds of 
change that will blow with persistent and 
increased intensity in the years ahead. 
One enduring force for change is the 
search for new industrial uses for agricul- 
tural products, with the following goals; 

• To increase demand for farm prod- 
ucts, with resulting improvement in 
farm income, so that farmers can 
mcetever-incieasing production 
costs and farm family living ex- 
penses; 

• To substitute the use of renewable re- 
sources for decreasing supplies of 
nonrenewable resources; and 

• To develop and harness more envi- 
ronmentally friendly resources in the 
drive for clean air, clear water, and a 
better environment 



Another enduring force for change is the 
search (oi fair rules of international trade: 

• To increase farm exports where U.S. 
agriculture has a compettu ve advan- 
tage in the world, thus increasing 
farm income and boosting national 
economic activity; 

• To stimulate world trade in agricul- 
tural and industrial commodities to 
offset the drag of static growth that 
now sbws world economies; and 

• To reduce the costs and the drain on 
nations and societies of unfair trade 
barriers and export subsidies. 

American farmers should be given a 
chance to compete with foreign fanners — 
instead of having to compete with for- 
eign treasuries or against capricious, 
protective, and wasteful foreign regula- 
tions. 

The search for innovative and productive 
agricultural research must continue: 

• Research is the well from which we 
draw to sustain economic life and 
improve the standard of living. 

• Rigorous research is essential lore- 
main competitive in worid agricul- 
ture and not be weakened, swept 
aside, or overwhelmed by discover- 
ies elsewhere. 

• Research is needed to broaden the 
forms of trikle merchandise to reach 
rapidly increasing populations in 
other lands, for their benefit and for 
ours; future population growth will 
be overwhelmingly outside our 
shores. 

Also setting the stage for change is the 
search for sound farm programs based on 
incentives: 

• Government should form a partner- 
ship with farmers in guiding desir^ 
able change — not be a policeman or 
a foreboding oppressor. 

• Incentives arc superior to regulations 
and controls, and get bcuer results. 
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• Farmers and society can use incen- 
lives to shaie the cost and goals of 
piloting desirable agricultural activi- 
ties — while protecting farmers* pri- 
vate propeay rights. 

Another exciting force for change is the 
developing realm of biotechnology. The 
coming age of biotechnology in agricul- 
ture promises Id make rapid and far- 
reaching progress that will dwarf the 
advances of the preceding age of agricul- 
tural mechanization and the harnessing 
of chemistry: 

• Biotechnology is more environmen- 
tally friendly and is the best chance 
Id create pest and disease resistance, 
reduce the useof chemicals and fer- 
tilizers, and enhance food safety, 

• Biotechnology will speed advance- 
ment in quality and content of crops 
and livestock, surpassing the narrow 
boundaries and the snail's pace of 
crossbreeding and natural selection 
that have prevailed for the last 
10,000 yeare. 

We can suxtch our seasons, now deline- 
ated by frost; we can cope belter with 
drought and heat and salinity; and we can 
competitively serve a worldwide market 
with a cornucopia of treasures that since 
the beginning of time have been hidden 
among the gene messengers and nestled 
in the chromosomes of nature, ^ 



1992 Review 
& the Year 
Ahead 



The 1993 ouUook for US, agricul- 
tufC calls for modest growth in the 
farm economy, with slightly 
higher cash farm income, a higher farm 
asset value, and a modest rise in debt, but 
with the debl/asset ratio holding at the 
healthier lower levels of recent years. 

Cash farm income in 1993 cotild increase 
slightly^ perhaps 1-2 percent from 1992's 
estimated $60 billion. However, uncer- 



tainty remains about the 1993 outlook, 
and net cash income could vary from $58 
to $64 billion. Net farm income in 1993 
could be down as much as 8 percent, per- 
haps falling to a range of $42 to $48 bil- 
lion. The reason is a negative inventory 
adjustment, following sales of invento- 
ries carried over from record 1992 crops. 

Net farm income for 1992 will be close 
to the 1990 record of $51 billion, well 
above earlier expectations because of 
larger commodity production and lower 
expenses. Also, the buildup in crop 
stocks is boosting 1992 net farm income, 
while sales from these stocks will add to 
net cash income in 1993, 

Total farm output for 1992 will be 5 per- 
cent above 1991, declining only slightly 
in 1993, as smaller crop production is 
nearly offset by higher animal product 
output The large agricultural output, cou- 
pled with moderate increases in inflation 
and marketing costs, will hold increases 
in retail food prices to 2-4 percent This 
would follow an increase of slightly over 
1 percent expected for 1992, a year of de- 
clining meal prices, particularly for pork. 

Large commodity output in 1993 will be 
matched by expanded markets — both at 



home and abroad. Domestic use of crops 
will be up 4 Id 5 percent, led by an in- 
crease of more than 5 percent in feed use 
in response to expanded animal product 
output and generally lower feed prices. 
Crop food use and animal product de- 
mand will rise with population growth 
and continued economic recovery. 

International demand for U,S, agricul- 
tural products will remain strong, in line 
with population growth and economic ex- 
pansion in a number of countries* particu- 
larly East Asia and North Africa. The 
value of U,S, agricultural exports in fis- 
cal 1993 is expected to total $41,5 bil- 
lion, slightly below the 1992 level of 
$4Z3 billion, but the third highest ever— 
the record is $43,8 billion in 1981. The 
value of exports of horticultural and ani- 
mal products is forecast to exceed 1992 
levels, while bulk commodity value will 
decline. Imports are likely to slip in fiscal 
year 1993, but the agricultural trade sur- 
plus will still decline one-half billion Id 
$17,5 billion. 

The longer term ouUook is for agricul- 
tural exports to be a source of growth for 
farmers and the economy. The export 
growth is a response to stronger eco- 
nomic performance, especially in less 



World Demand for U.S. Farm Products Remains Strong 
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developed countries, and to reforms in 
farm and trade policies abroad. 

Global Commodity 
Demand To Strengthen 

World production of most crops is in- 
creasing in 1992/93. Favorable weather 
has upped poieniial output in a few major 
producing countries, including the U.S., 
the former Soviet Union (FSU), and 
India, Animal product output will reach a 
record as pork and poultry supplies con- 
tinue to increase. 

World commodity demand will be 
stronger in response to real economic 
growth of 2.5-3 percent up from 1.5 per- 
cent estimated for 1992, and population 
growth continuing at about L7 percent 
However, shorter supplies in some re- 
gions like Eastern Europe, or higher 
prices, will dampen growth in global con- 
sumption of grains. For the U,S,, grain 
exports are up slightly, but restrained by 
continued lai^e crop supplies in compet- 
ir^ exporting or importing countries. 
These factors will also mean lower U-S, 
cotton exports, while US, exports of ani- 
mal and horticultural products will con- 
tinue to increase in 1992/93. 

US domestic demand for commodities 
will be stronger in 1992/93. The outlook 
reflects US economic expansion of 2.5- 
3 percent,populaiion growth of around 1 
percent, and expansion in animal product 
output of 2.5-3 percent with 5-perccnt- 



greater use of grains and high,7protein 
meals, 

1993 & Beyond 

U.S. crop production is up 9 percent in 

1992, as favorable weather resulted in re- 
covery to record or near-record yields for 
many crops. Acreage planted to major 
crops was up about 2 percent Acreage 
taken out of production under govern- 
ment annual and long-term programs fell 
to around 54.5 million acres, down from 
65 million in 1991. Wheat, com, and sor- 
ghum acreage increased the most, with 
acreage reduction requirements lowered, 
and prices attractive at planting time. 

For 1993, crop acreage is likely lo show 
a slight reduction, as producers respond 
to lower feed grain and soybean prices 
next spring and to increased acreage re- 
duction requirements for com. However, 
acreage will likely increase for wheat due 
to a zero acreage reduction requirement, 

U.S, 1992 yields are well above trend 
for several crops. Many crops suffered 
stress or actual losses from excess mois- 
ture, dryness, and freeze, but overall con- 
ditions turned out lo be excellent for 
yields. Among ihc crops forecast to 
achieve record-high yields arc com. soy- 
beans, dunrni and other spring wheat 
sorghum, oats, barley, and potatoes. 

If yields drop back lo u^end levels in 

1993, they will be down for wheat, com, 
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soybeans, and cotton, A combination of 
lower yields or reduced acreage would 
suggest smaller crops in 1993, except cot- 
ton, with the very high abandonment of 
cotton acreage in Texas not expected to 
be repeated. 

Demand for 1993 U-S, crops is likely to 
expand in response lo further economic 
recovery around the world, continued 
large livestock feed requirements, and 
foreign population growth. U.S. stocks of 
com and soybeans arc likely lo be re- 
duced in 1993/94, while wheat and cot- 
ton will move up. 

Later in the 1990's, world commodity 
consumption and trade are expected to re- 
spond to an easing of trade barriers and 
stronger economic growth, U.S. agricul- 
tural exports stand to gain, since U.S. 
producers and marketers are price com- 
petitive. 

World Market 
Prospects 

Trends in U.S. agricultural exports over 
the past two decades offer some insight 
into prospects for the future. The 1970's 
was a period of rapid and unsustainable 
growth in U.S. agricultural exports,which 
rose at an average annual rate of $1.4 bil- 
lion, led by $0.8 billion in annual sales in- 
creases 10 indusuial counuies. 

However, in ihc 1980's, U.S. exports to 
indusuial, less developed, and formerly 
centrally planned economies stagnated. 
Significant increases can be found only 
by looking at smaller groupings, such as 
east Asia (Hong Kong, Singapore, South 
Korea, and Taiwan), where US. exports 
continued lo grow. Among the indusuial- 
izcd counuies, European nations increas- 
ingly subsidized their own agricultural 
production in the 1980's. They not only 
reduced their need for imports from ihe 
US, but also exported surpluses into 
world markets, displacing exports of the 
U.S. and other counuies. 

The less developed countries, parUcu- 
lariy in Latin America, were hard hit by 
the recession in industrialized counuies 
in ihe early 1980's, As their economics 
faltered, they could not afford imports. 
Only now is this situation turning 
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around. Cbuntrics whose ecOTK]niies 
were formerly centrally planned also 
were lacking in financial resources to 
bay in world markets during ihe 1980*s, 
particularly Eastern Europe. 

Two developments of ihc 1980's may 
shed light on U-S- expon prospects. One 
is the expansion of shipments to east 
Asia, particularly ihe newly industrial- 
ized countries (NIC's), whcm economic 
growth was strong and imports rose. The 
second is an expansion in U-S. exports of 
some high-value products (those receiv- 
ing some additional processing past the 
farm gate), particularly commodities 
whose production and trade were much 
less subsidized by government programs 
thanjbulk commodities. 

U.S, Exports to NlC's rose $140 million 
on average per year in the 1980's, 
spurred by annual economic growth of 
about 8-5 percent per year. New NIC's 
arc likely in the 1 990's, as economic 
growth in developing countries follows 
recent reforms of their agricultural pro- 
duction programs and the elimination of 
trade and capital market restrictions, 

\ Latin American countries, especially 
Mexico, appear to be good NIC candi- 

I dates, and to be growing markets for 

I U.S, products, 

US. exports of high-value products rose 
$570 million per year on average in the 
1980's, while bulk products dropped 
$930 million annually. Exports of some 
high-value products, particularly horticul- 
tural products, benefited from wholesale 
removal of trade restrictions by a number 
of countries in the I980*s. Growth is 
likely to continue in the I990's, particu- 
larly as trade restrictions are lifted in 
additional countries and for other high- 
value items, such as animal products. 

The experience of the last two decades 
suggests that US. exports of bulk prod- 
ucts would benefit under freer trade- The 
1990's should be a period of relatively 
su-ong growth in U-S, agricultural ex- 
ports, with economic recovery around 
the world, and reform in farm and u^ade 
policies. 

[James Donald. Chair, World Agricul- 
tural Outlook Board, USDA (202) 
720-6030} m 



Agriculture: 
The Longer 
Term 



In the next 10-12 years, U-S. agricul- 
ture is likely to confront three broad 
trends that germinated in the late 
1980's. Studies pointing to these trends 
include work by USDA, the World Bank, 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD), and the 
Food and Agricultural Policy Research 
Institute (FAPRI). 

The first trend is toward a tighter balance 
between demand and the capacity to pro- 
duce, reflecting faster growth in exports 
and industrial uses, and slower growth in 
input use and productivity. Second is the 
likely further government withdrawal 
from the sector, reducing the dependency 
of the sector on government as well as 
providing opportunities to be market re- 
sponsive. Lastly, nominal gains — but 
real losses — in the sector's overall in- 
come and finance position are likely^ 
bringing strong, competitive returns to ef- 
ficient pioducersi but placing condnued 
financial pressure on the less eificient. 

A Changing Capacity 
To Produce 

All studies depicting the trends for U-S- 
agriculuire over the next decade or so 
agree that the sector begins the 1990*s 
with considerably more capacity than 
needed to meet market demand. More* 
over, trends in input use and in productiv- 
ity will work to expand capacity over the 
next decade and a half- With natural re- 
sources committed to agriculture ex- 
pected to remain relatively fixed, 
productivity will be the major source of 
growth in U-S. capacity. 

However, productivity will not arise 
from growth in input use, which is ex- 
pected to be negligible, but from im- 
provements in input quality, better farm 
management, and the adoption of less 



input-intensive technologies. Productiv- 
ity could increase in the trend range of 
K5 to 2 percent per year over the next 
decade, 

USDA*s analysis projects increases in 
productivity per year through 2005 that 
tiBnstate into yields of 4 1 , 140, and 39 
bushelsperacrefor wheat, com, and soy- 
beans compared with current trend levels 
of 38, 122, and 35 bushels. And if the 
farm sector's idled capacity (land retired 
under acreage reduction and conservation 
programs) were brought back into use, 
U.S. agriculture's capacity to produce 
could grow an additional 30-35 percent 
by 2005. Moreover, if other postwar 
uends in prices and returns hold, this in- 
crease in capacity would be consistent 
with slowly declining real commodity 
prices and constant to slowly declining 
real incomes. 

What Drives 
Demand 

All of the studies link demand for farm 
products in 2005 with developments in 
the domestic market for food, feed, fiber, 
and agriculture-based industrial products, 
as well as exports. 

There is general agreemCTt that domestic 
food, feed, and fiber demand will grow 
slowly, in tandem with population gains. 
Income growth and concern about food 
safety and nutrition will be important fac- 
tors, but increasingly through shifts in 
product mixes. By 2005, domesdc de- 
mand for food, feedi and fiber could be 
25 percent higher than in 1990* 

In the expanding market for industrial 
uses, public policy and market condiuons 
are expected to combine to increase de- 
mand for cleaner sources of energy and 
cheaper raw materials from agriculture. 
Demand in Uiis segment of the market 
could increase considerably by 2005, but 
from a small 1990 base. 

Exports arc the most difficult to project, 
but also the largest poteniial source of de- 
mand growth. All of the studies agree 
that the outlook for the world market gen- 
erally, and US, exports in particular, de- 
pends on reviving growth in demand for 
farm products in food-deficit countries 
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and resolving trade disputes with the EC 
and other trade partners. 

While far from bullish, the studies all pro* 
Ject some improvement in foreign de- 
mand growth. They look for a ^^ual 
but marked improvement in the world 
economy, and increased economic activ- 
ity in a widening circle of countries (such 
as Mexico) to raise food demand — in 
many cases faster than their domestic ag- 
ricultures can meet Sustained economic 
growth in the smaller circle of countries 
thatprosperedinthe 1980's (such as Ko- 
rea and Thailand), and further growth in 
reforming countries (such as China), are 
projected to reinforce the trend in de- 
mand giowth. 

While less dramatic, some slower growth 
in export availabilitiesof key suppliers 
like the EC is also pan of the studies' ex- 
port picture. This was originally linked to 
expectations that the burden of the phce 
supports and export subsidies of the EC*s 
Common Agricultural Policy would lead 
eventually to unilateral Liberalization of 
Community agricultuml and trade policy. 
A new GATT accord would lower exist- 
ing internal supports and import restric- 
tions, and head off future protectionism 
in countries that currently have little or 
no support in place. 

With foreign domestic demand growth 
spilling over into the world market, 
world trade is expected to grow twice as 
fast over the late 1990*s and early 2O00's 
as in the 1980's* Stronger import demand 
and export supply adjustments as a result 
of trade reforms, combined with the uni- 
lateral liberalization provided for in the 
1990 farm act, should improve the US. 
position with a substantial 40-percent in- 
crease in export volume by 2005. This 
compares with a near triplingof U S- ex- 
port volume in the I970*s but woukl be a 
dramatic advance over the 25-percent 
loss in export volume in the 1 980* s. 

Policy & 
Excess Capacity 

The composite picture of future domestic 
and export markets implies an increase of 
slightly more than 30 percent in total de- 
mand for U.S. farm products by 2005. 
Given the potential for expanded produc* 



tion on the order of 35-40 percent over 
this same period, that means possible ex- 
cess production capacity of around 5-10 
percent 

But excess capacity cannot exist over 
time in a market economy without policy 
intervention to slow or prevent resource 
adjustments, US. agricultural policy has 
worked over most of the postwar period 
to maintain resources in the sector by 
supporting commodity prices and pro- 
ducer incomes above market clearing lev- 
els. In the setting projected here, the 
extent to which the public is witling to 
condnue intervening, and how sui^rt is 
structured, will determine whether mar- 
ka forces eliminate the imbalance or if 
the excess resources in question are held 
in the sector. 

The studies that look ahead to a 10-year 
horizon for U^S^ agriculuirc recognize 
the pivotal role policy will play in this en- 
vironment, and all of the studies assumed 
a continuation of 1990 legislative policy. 
This policy environment keeps much of 
the traditional agricultural policy bame- 
work in place* and leads to gradual reduc- 
tions in real price and income support 
levels and rwluced real funding for trade 
and resource programs — continuing the 
trend of gradually moving government 
outofagriculuire. 

Less support for the sector through trade 
programs reflects expectations that cx- 
port promotion programs will not be 
needed as much in the mid- and late 
1990*s if U.S. export growth picks up and 
if [progress is made in reaching an export 
subsidy accord with competitors, particu* 
larly the EC, It also reflects less govern- 
ment intervention in general and concern 
about the federal budget. 

Outlays for conservation programs are 
also projected to lag in nominal terms 
and to drop off sharply in real terms to- 
ward the end of the period, as the link be- 
tween conservation programs and supply 
managemenl weakens. By 2005, only 
20 million acres might be idled. Given 
normal year-to-year swings in yields due 
to weather, the full US. acreage base 
could even be needed at times to offset a 
po(»- crop. And annual acreage reduction 
programs offer far more flexibility in 



meeting this temporary need than conser- 
vation programs that typically involve 
multi-year contracts, large startup costs, 
and ongoing rental payments. 

Implications 
For Performance 

Income-wise, with more product mar- 
keted as output increases and nominal 
prices rise, cash receipts increase steadily 
over the projection period. Continued, al- 
beit declining, govemment payments 
help to boost farm income. With ex- 
penses rising somewhat more slowly 
than receipts, nominal net farm income 
also rises each year. However* the pace is I 
significantly slower than inHation, so \ 
real income falls, 

Financial indicators reflect these same 
market pressures. While appreciating in 
nominal terms, assets erode in real terms. 
Debt increases slowly in nominal terms 
and falls sharply in real terms as the mar- 
ket setting discourages capital invest- 
ment. Equity rises in nominal terms, but 
even declining real debt is na enough to 
keep real equity levels from receding. 

In short, with gradually eroding program 
support, agriculture faces significant mar- 
ket pressure, even though its capacity to 
produce and the market demand for its 
products are moving into closer balance 
than over most of the postwar period. 
But public support, while significantly 
lower, is still high enough to prevent the 
full adjustments that would bring the sec- 
tor's output capacity into balance with 
market demand (in the form of lower 
prices and farm incomes). USDA and 
FAPRI budget projections still call for 
net transfers to the sector in the range of 
$3 billion, compared with $9 billion in 
1990 and $26 billion in 1987. 

Caveats 

Long-term projections are of limited 
value, no matter how strong the consen- 
sus, without a sense of possible shocks lo 
the system. All of the studies recognize 
weather as a critical uncertainty, but are 
forced to assume normal weather. The 
studies also point to two other sources of 
uncertainty — economic and environ- 
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mental concems about the sustainabiticy 
ofour technology base, and trade con- 
cerns about developments in Eastern 
Europe, Lhe former Soviet Union, and the 
developing countries. 

With the natural resources committed to 
agriculture relatively fixed both in the 
U^. and abroad, future growth in supply 
will continue to depend heavily on pro- 
ductivity growth, linked in mm to heavy 
useof petrolcum-bascd inputs. This 
raises two questions — one economic and 
the other environmental 

In economic terms, will the supply and 
price ofpetroleum continue to favof its 
expanding use in agricultural produc- 
tion? All four studies project rising real 
prices for petroleum. In ecological terms, 
how much stress will increased use of 
petnoteum-based inputs place on theenvi* 
ronmcnt? These concerns could combine 
to make a petroleum-based agricultural 
technology increasingly obsolete. 

In lhe best of worlds, these pressures 
would lead to more efficient use of the 
inputs in question and accelerated devel- 
opment and adoption of alternative tech- 
nologies — some of which are already in 
motion in U.S. agriculture. In a less than 
ideal world, with the transition not as 
smooth as assumed in the four projection 
studies, growth in supply will be slower 
and environmental costs higher. Given 
the resource base of the U,S., and its lead 
in new technology development and 
adoption, the "bumpier" transition would 
actually work to expand export demand 
for U.S. products faster than projected 
here, would ease the excess capacity 
problem faster, and would position the 
sector to attract rather than lose resources 
early in the next century. 

The gradually strengthening world mar- 
ket for farm products envisioned in all 
four studies could well fail to material- 
ize, depending on how events in Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union un- 
fold. The studies are optimistic in project- 
ing a slow, ordcriy reform effort in this 
bloc, leading to gradually reduced import 
demand and limited increases in export 
availabilities. 



While less probable, more successful 
reform efforts in these countries — or 
possibly the total collapse of their econo- 
mies — would have a far more bearish im- 
pact on the world market than projected, 
limiting demand and tightening competi- 
tion for the market share (Hojecied for 
theU.S. 

All four projection studies agree implic- 
itly or explicitly on the importance of im- 
port access. While GATT talks have 
focused heavily on export subsidies and 
competition with the EC, import access 
could become as critical in the late 
l990*s. Strong growth in demand for 
farm products in the rapidly growing de- 
veloping countries docs not translate into 
imports unless their markets are open. In- 
suring thisaccess will be difficult if de- 
veloping counuies follow the pattern of 
countries like Japan and invest part of 
their new-found affluence in farm subsi- 
dies. Such policies ultimately require im- 
pon restrictions to maintain the integrity 
of the programs and prevent being 
flooded with cheaper imports. 

Given the importance of export growth, 
these trade scenarios would tend to ex- 
tend the excess capacity problem in the 
U.S., leave the sector more dependent on 
govemment support and less market-ori- 
ented, and keep budget outlays higher. 
[Patrick O'Brien, Director, Commodity 
Economics Division, Economic Research 
Service. USDA {202} 219-0880} QSI 



In the March issue of 
Agricultural Outlook... 

• Outlook for agricultural 
credit 

• Farm legislation— status re- 
port 

• U.S. Imports of oats 

aO is not published In February. 




Challenges 
For U.S. Wheat 
Farmers 



The changes that have swept the 
world in recent years — borders ne- 
drawn, new nations and new mar- 
ket economies emerging — are creating 
unprecedented marketing opportunities 
for U.S. goods. These events also present 
challenges, with some new nations or 
riedgling market economies becoming 
competitors, and others possibly erecting 
trade barriers that preclude potential ex- 
port opportunities. 

U.S. farms will continue to grow larger, 
seeking greater efficiency in order to re- 
main competitive with producers in other 
exporting nations. Rapidly advancing 
technologies will play an increasing role 
in production, marketing, and manage- 
ment decisions. These are challenges that 
will shape not only the way poducers do 
business, but also fann structure and life- 
styles in rural America. 

U.S. producers face a growing emphasis 
on environmental and food safety, as 
these issues take on greater prominence 
and public awareness. Soil, water, wild- 
life, and other conservation concerns, 
along with greater interest in the safe and 
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appropriate use of fertilizers and pesti- 
cides, will likely gain more attention in 
ihc years ahead* 

Producers recognize the significance of 
these issues as they continue to pnxluce 
the safest and most abundant food supply 
in the world today. Society, for it^ part, 
must be aware of the associated costs and 
economic impact of additional regula- 
tions on the ability of U.S. fanners to 
competitively produce safe and healthy 
foodstuffs. Added costs of production in- 
hibit the ability to compete with other 
countries, where food safety may be a 
lesser concern. 

The food safety issue takes on added sig- 
nificance in an eia of expanded trade 
agreements. Many of the foreign prod- 
ucts we compete with are produced with 
little attention lo safely for either the con- 
sumer or the environment As foreign 
products gain greater access to U.S. mar- 
kets, the U.S. production sectors must be 
even more efficient or U-S. products risk 
displacement 

Competing in Today^s 
Trade Environment 

U.S. wheat producers will need all the 
market opportunities today's fiercely 
competitive trade environment offers. 
The EC. Canada* and other exporting na- 
tions continue to use a variety of export 
subsidy schemes to expand their own 
market shares at the expense of US. 
producers. 

The Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP). as well as GSM credit guarantees, 
continiiC to be the most effective tools 
currently available to U.S. wheat produc- 
ers in remaining competitive in the world 
market EEP is a virtual necessity in ex- 
porting U.S. wheat to a sizable number 
of large, price-conscious markets. On the 
negative side, U.S. -Canada trade is com- 
plicated by the disparity between world 
and U S* wheat prices, Increasing quanti- 
ties of Canadian wheat have entered the 
US. market in recent years, because 
wheat and dunun prices are compara- 
tively higher in the U.S. than Canada. 
Shipments of Canadian wheat to U.S. 
destinations reached a record 1 million 
tons last year. 



The broader area of trade policy presents 
a number of additional challenges. Main- 
taining a competitive edge in key mar- 
kets is critical. The EC and other 
counuies continue to dump heavily subsi- 
dized products into a growing number of 
markets. Backing away from any of the 
current programs or favorable trade poli- 
cies that ensure U^S. market share would 
prove very costly to wheat maikets, erod- 
ir^ producer prices and any leverage that 
U.S, negotiators have achieved in the 
multilateral round. 

Two of the largest U^S. wheat markets — 
China and the former Soviet Union 
(FSU) — require special attention if favor- 
able trading relationships are to be main- 
tained. Together, these two market giants 
imported nearly 14 million tons, or 
nearly 40 percent of all U^S. wheat ex- 
ports, in 1991/92. The fomer Soviet re- 
publics represent one of the largest 
oudets for U.S. wheat. These republics, 
including the former Baltic slates, Rus- 
sia* Ukraine, and Belarus, collectively im- 
port over6million tons ofU.S. wheat 
annually. 

The movement toward more democratic 
systems in the FSU and in other parts of 
Cenu^ and Eastern Europe requires con- 
tinued assistance from the West More 
specifically, the US^ niust maintain the 
flow of export credit accompanied by fa- 
vorable trading terms in order to help 
avoid a relapse into a harsher form of 
government. This support should eventu- 
ally include most favored nation (MFN) 
uadc status for the individual republics 
of the former Soviet Union. 

Clearly, maintaining an adequate food 
supply in the FSU is an absolute neces- 
sity if reform efforts are to succeed. 
GSM credit and EEP are the only tools 
currently available to accomplish these 
goals effectively* US. wheat producers 
also benefit, but the U.S. as a whole 
stands to reap substantial benefits 
through reduced military expeadilures, 
increased national security, and ex- 
panded Uade opportunities if the reform 
process is sustained. 

The largest single market for U.S. wheat 
is China, with annual imports of 6.2 mil- 
Ibn tons over the past 5 years. The con- 



tinuation of U.S. wheat sales to this im- 
portant market hinges on maintaining 
China's MFN trade status. 

The MFN renewal debate, which arises 
each June, has become increasingly 
heated. Legislation to restrict China's 
MFN has been passed in both houses of 
Congress in the last two sessions, but 
was vetoed each time. The restrictions 
would risk severe retaliation by the Chi- 
nese in the fomn of sharply reduced U.S. 
wheat punrhases. 

Of greater concern arc potential restric- 
tions placed on countries that export tex- 
tiles to the U^. Such a devetopment 
would alarm wheat producers since 40 
percent of all U.S. wheat exports are sold 
to countries that in turn export textile 
products and footwear to the U.S. Unre- 
stricted access to these and other markets 
is taking on greater importance as the 
world becomes smaller and more com- 
petitive. 

In a number of regions around the world. 
significant opportunities exist for expan- 
sion of export sales. The privatization of 
the milling and food processing indus- 
uies in a growing number of coimuies 
will allow U.S. wheat producers to ex- 
pand their presence in these markets. 
With a grain production, handling, and 
transportation infrastrtjclure that is the 
envy of importing and exporting coun- 
tries alike, U.S. producers should be able 
to tailor more wheat sales to the needs of 
individual buyers. 

Ironically, a negative aspect of the priva- 
tization process is that export programs 
such as EEP normally peiform better on 
a govemment-to-govcmment basis. In 
other words, EEP or even GSM credits 
can often be more easily administered to 
buying agencies such as the FSU's Ex- 
portkleb or China's Ceroils. than to doz- 
ens of individual millers with potendally 
very different requirements. The positive 
aspects of the privatization process prob- 
ably outweigh the negative, but the chal- 
lenge is one that cannot be ignored. 
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. . . and to the Former Soviet Union 




U.S. Wheat— 
A Lot of Class 

Wiih six classes of wheat to offer, no 
oiher country has ihe flexibilily lo match 
sales of raw material to the individua] 
needs of millers, bakers, and processors 
around the wc»-Id. This flexibility also re- 
quires a commitment to inform potential 
customers of the attributes of U.S. wheal 
and assist them in obtaining desired re- 
sults. 

U.S. spring wheats have achieved suc- 
cess in this area in recent years. Due in 
part 10 privatization or relaxation of gov- 
ernment controls, spring wheat producers 
have penetrated a number of nontradi- 
tionai markets by demonsirating the de- 
sirable characteristics of medium- and 
lower protein spring wheats. 

Many of these markets, formerly hin- 
d^ed by government purchasing agen- 
cies, had not been exposed to alternative 
wheats or to information regarding 
specialized relationships between wheat 
and end products , Brazil, Egypt, China» 
the FSU, and a growing number of Afri- 
can nations, with technical assistance 
from U.S. Wheal Associates, are increas- 
ing their use of US- spring wheat in 
place of softer wheats from the EC 

Expanded interest Jn US. durum wheal 
is also evident In a number of nontradi- 
tional markets. Brazil, Egypt, Taiwan, 
the Philippines, and Indonesia are all ex- 
amples where expansion of durum mill- 
ing and production of pasta iHoducts is 
occurring. In many of these areas, tradi- 
tional noodles are made from raw materi- 
als other than wheat, such as rice. The 
"pasta type'* noodle is a new experience 
for them. If the popularity of pasta gains 
by even a small percentage of the explo- 
sive current growth in theU.S„ the op- 
portunities for U.S* durum wheat 
producers will grow accordingly. 

A Commitment 
To Keep Up 

Capitalizing on evolving market opportu- 
nities will require a continued commit- 
ment 10 market development efforts that 
are already in place— funded by producer 
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checkoff^ (contributions) and matched 
by USDA funds. Expansion of the 
proveni effective programs administered 
by U.S. Wheat Associates and other co- 
operator groups into new and lucrative 
markets should pay sizable dividends to 
producer investments. 

As the future unfolds, it is evident that 
U.S. wheat producers face serious chal- 
lenges. Some axe familiar; others are 
quite new. Many of today's ctiaJIenges 
iso represent opportunities for expanded 
sales and potentially greater incomes. 
Successful producers will be increasingly 
aware of national and international 
events that affect their competitiveness- 
They will become increasingly efficient, 
implementing future technologies and 
adapting products to remain competitive 
at home and abroad. 
[Neat Fisher, Depuly Administrator, 
North Dakota Wheat Commission (701) 

221-5111] na 



Upcoming Reports from USDA's 
Economic Reseorch Service 

The following are January 
release dotes for summaries of 
the ERS reports listed. 
Summaries are issued at 3 p.m. 
Eastern time. 
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15 Livestack & Pouftry 
21 Oil Crops 
airy 





New Global 

Consumer 

Markets 



Today, more growers are extending 
their marketing horizon to an ex- 
panding global consumer market- 
place. The products developed for these 
mariceis are often high-value commodi- 
ties with a high per-unit selling price. A 
major reason growers have not targeted 
these markets in the past is that the prod- 
ucts in demand are difficult to develop 
and introduce, and the costs of produc- 
ing, packaging, distrihuting, and market- 
ing these commodities are fairly 
significant. 

Blue Diamond Growers is a farmer- 
owned marketing cooperative formed in 
1910 as a primary marketing source of al- 
monds for U.S. industrial users. Growth 
of the organization has given its farmer- 
members the ability to pool their re- 
sources to enter into consumer markets 
in many parts of the world 



Blue Diamond became extensively in- 
volved in marketing efforts in the 1960's 
when an increasing production base cre- 
ated the need to look for new markets. At 
that time, the industry was producing 
some 80 million pounds of almonds. 
Over the 20-year period between 1967 
and 19S7. production increased more 
than eightfold to 660 million pounds. 
Blue Diamond was successful in creating 
new consumer markets worldwide, with 
a substantial portion of the increase ac- 
complished through partnership with the 
USDA's Foreign Agricultural Service 
(FAS). 

Going Nuts 
Over Almonds 

One of the first approaches was an effort 
to enter the U.S. consumer market for 
roasted almonds. The almond industry 
was producing a roasted smokehouse al- 
mond, along with a full line of other al- 
mond products. Few people knew about 
these items and the challenge was to ac- 
quaint the general public. 

Among the first steps was to contact 
American Airlines with the idea of using 
almonds as an on-flight snack. This was 
a period when airlines were looking for 
ways to upgrade their services. American 
began serving small packets of abnonds 
to their passengers, and the concept soon 
expanded to other carriers, providing the 
first real introduction of the product on a 
nationwide basis. 

Additional development followed, but it 
was through the initial low or no-cost 
efforts that almond growers were able to 
launch the product and build enough vol- 
ume to support an advertising program 
and build for the future- Without this in- 
novative start, consumers may never 
have heard, "A can a week, that's all 
we ask," 

Tapping the 
Foreign Markets 

Since the 1960*s a major share of the in- 
crease in the almond market has been out- 
side the U.S. While almonds are the 
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leading nui consumed in the U.S. per cap- 
ita, ihe domestic market alone could not 
have absorbed the hugeproduciion in- 
creases, 

A primary example of the development 
of foreign markets is the successful mar- 
keting in Japan. Efforts began in the 
early l%0*s, with a very small market in 
bulk almonds to meet Japan's need for 
sources other than Spain, Once a foot- 
hold was gained, the quality of ihe U,S, 
product won favor in Japan. However, ex- 
pansion was slow; a major effort by the 
industry was necessary to generate sub- 
staniial new consumption. 

After initial discussions with the Japa- 
nese trading companies and exploring 
possibilities of their expansion, it became 
obvious that the Blue Diamond group it- 
self would have to undertake the market- 
ing effort Blue Diamond created a very 
small maricet development office staffed 
by one local expert. 

But promotional dollars were needed as 
well — more than the industry's resources 
could provide. Enter the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service and its relatively new Ex- 
port Incentive Program (EIP) that 
became available in the early 1970*s, 
This began a long and successful martcet 
development effort in Japan that contin- 
ues today, building and expanding die 
sales of almond products in diat market. 

The disuibution system in Japan, which 
is extremely cumbersome, hampered ef- 
forts to get products into die hands of the 
consumer. So Blue Diamond began dis- 
cussions widi a Coca-Cola bottler in 
Japan. The boUlcrs are separate organiza- 
tions from Coca-Cola U,S.A., although 
they receive dicir basic product dirough 
agreements widi die U.S. nrm. The indi- 
vidual bottling companies indicated they 
were willing to take Blue Diamond al- 
monds into dieir distribution system, A 
principal reason was that Blue Diamond 
could assure them an ongoing advertising 
and promotion program dirough EIP, 



That innovation laid the foundation for 
strong consumer acceptance of al- 
monds — not only from Blue Diamond 
but from all California sources. Success 
resulted from the ability to promote the 
product on a nationwide basis and to 
have the distribution system in place to 
follow through with the promotions. 

The experience in Japan was then applied 
in Korea, where there is a rapidly grow- 
ing consumer market for products like al- 
monds. Marketing almonds in Korea was 
impossible 10 years ago because of out- 
right i^ohibition of U,S, almond ship- 
ments. Working cooperatively with the 
FAS and the U.S, Trade Representative, 
U.S. almond growers were able to curb 
the resuictions and open that market. To- 
day there arc no licensing restrictions- A 
substantial duty remains, but with effec- 
tive cooperative promotional programs, 
the market has expanded over the last 
several years. 

The experience in India was unique. The 
first assessment of India as a potential 
market for high-value products is that 
diere are few possibilities because of die 
counlry*s tow income and high poverty 
rates. And at first glance, India appeared 
to be merely a bulk market But a closer 
look revealed that in India, most almonds 
arc consumed "out of hand** by individu- 
als buying through local ba/aars and 
food oudets. 

Moreover, a niche market of about 10 
percent of die population was found — a 
number equal to the total population of 
Germany, which is a leading importer of 
almonds. Almonds have actually long 
been revered in Indian culture — as a 
brain food, as a stimulant, and even as a 
wedding gift. 

Tailoring Product 
To Market 

In all markets, it is important to match 
the product to the consumers' tastes and 
to continue to offer innovative products 
that will atu^ct and excite consumers. 
For example, in Japan, one of die fastest 
growing and most popular items is a soy- 
flavored slivered almond marketed only 
in diat country. On die other hand, a 
recently developed snack item initially 



targeted for certain ethnic markets in 
the U,S, — chili with lemon-flavored 
almonds- has found enthusiastic accep- 
tance in Mexico and the Middle East. 

These are just a few examples of special 
adaptations to a market, but product de- 
velopment and innovation is an area 
where the up-front cost can be much less 
than the promotional and merchandising 
costs required to propel a product into a 
market. Tailoring a product to consumer 
tastes and giving it limited but effective 
merchandising supjxMt can be one of the 
most successful marketing strategies. 

These efforts to expand almond markets 
around the world have reaped rewards 
for California almond growers. Consump- 
tion of U,S, almonds has grown from 137 
million pounds in 1970 to 556 million 
for the 1991/92 marketing year. The in- 
dustry is now in equilibrium, with esti- 
mated production very close to the yearly 
sales figures. Growers in California arc 
looking forward to the next few years as 
profitable ones. 

(Steven Easter, Vice President, Blue Dia- 
mond Growers, Sacramento, California 
(916) 442-0771 J EH 



Upcoming Reports from USDA's 
Economic Research Service 

The following ore February 
release dotes for summaries of | 
the ERS reports listed. 
Summaries are issued ol 3 p,m,J 
Eastern time, 
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12 Agricultural Resources-- 
Inputs 

17 Agricultural Income & 

Finance 

18 Wheat Yearbook 

19 Agricultural Outtook 

23 Uvestock & Poultry 

24 Cotton* Wool 
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26 Feed Yearbook 
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Climate 
Change on 
The Horizon? 



Until recently mosi of the world 
has never acknowledged weather 
and climate as a renewable nam- 
ral resource. But it has become more im- 
portani today than at any time in history 
to be aware that this essential resource is 
renewable, not inexhaustible. 

The current debate about weather and cli- 
mate ehange is not new. In the 1970's the 
debate focused on increased variability in 
future clunaic and its implications for the 
suf^tainability of agricultural production. 
In the I980's,c]imaic variability was still 
debated, but a greater concern about cli- 
mate change was captured in media head- 
lines throughout the world The new 
focus was on global wanning, believed 
to be related to the well documented in- 
crease in levels of several greenhouse 
gases in the atmosphere. 

The potential for global warming has 
raised world interest in future weather 
and climate to a higher tevel of aware- 
ness. Estimates of warming, derived 
from the General Circulation Models 
(GCM's), will iTCCive a great deal more 
attention in the decade ahead* 



The Human Factor 

Today, the potential for global wanning 
is described by some scientists as a hu- 
man-induced wanning of unprecedented 
magnitude. If this is correct ii is essen- 
tial to distingitish natural ehange from 
those brought aboul by human activity. 
Key questions include: Is human contri- 
bution to increased levels of greenhouses 
gases sufficiently great to overcome the 
natural variabtliiy in the wald's climate? 
If so, what can and should be done to 
ameliorate human influence? Can the 
change be reversed or only slowed? 
What would be the impact if no action 
were lakcn? Arc quality data available to 
answer these questions? 

These are bui a few of the issues raised 
by sciendsts around the world. Specifi- 
cally, the agriculiuni] community must 
look critically at its contribution of man- 
made greenhouse gases and evaluate ac- 
tions it can take to ameliorate emissions 
while maintaining necessary food and fi- 
ber production levels. 

Perhaps the strongest affirmation of 
gbbal warming came during the record- 
setting drought of 1988 over North Amer- 
ica. Dr. James Hansen, Director of the 
Goddard Institute for Space Studies, de- 



scribed to Congress the global tempera- 
ture pattern for the last ICX) years. Based 
on this and analyses by others presented 
in Congressional testimony in June 1988^ 
newspapers reported that global warming 
was already underway. Clearly^ the tem- 
perature pattern showing a global warm- 
ing trend since the 1880's was im- 
pressive at fusi glance. However, closer 
inspection revealed some significant ir- 
regularities in the pattern. 

Three periods of warming stand out — 
about 1 885 to 1900, 1920 to 1940, and 
the most recenl— from the late I970's to 
the present The warming is 0.3-0.4 de- 
grees Celsius, for each of these periods, 
based on the 5 -year-running mean curve. 

However, the total change for the 100- 
year period is only about 0.6 degrees 
Celsius. If the warming is primarily the 
result of increasing levels of greenhouse 
gases, due to human activity, then a prob- 
lem arises in explaining the cooling of 
more than 0.2 degrees observed from 
about 1940 into the mid-1970's. TTiis 
was a period of unprecedented industrial 
growth around the worid, with rapidly es- 
calating emissions of greenhouse gases 
and concentrations. The period saw the 
greatest rate of carbon dioxide increase 
after 1950. A more comprehensive 



Average Global Temperatures Have Increased aver the Past Century 

Degree change — CelSiuS 
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Global temperature change. S-year rnovJng average. 
Source: George C. Marshall InStHute, 1 989. 
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explanaUon for ihe observed global tem- 
peraiurc paitem musi be found by look- 
ing beyond ihe greenhouse gas iheory. 

A monthly carbon dioxide curve, based 
on carefully documented measurements 
since 1957, shows annual oscillations of 
CO2 levels that leflect the change in sea- 
sons. In particular, CO2 levels decrease 
during summer in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, when plant growth is most active, 
and increase during winter when energy 
use is highest and plant growth slows. 
The average rale of CO2 increase in re- 
cent years is about 1.5 ppm (parts per 
million). However, small variations are 
noted — the rate of increase in CO2 flat- 
tened slighdy, for example, during the 
1970'senei]gy crunch. 

Looking Ahead: 
Best Estimates 

When the question of increased climate 
variability received such auention in the 
mid-1970's,USDAi in cooperation with 
other federal departments, began the task 
of producing ihe best estimate of the 
world*s temperatures for the year 2000. 
The global curve of temperature obscrva- 
tions developed for this work shows the 
pattern from 1 880 to be similar to Dr. 
Hanscn*s findings. Leading climatolo- 
gists from around the world were en- 
listed to estimate the global temperature 
pattern during the next 25 years. 

The results showed that with the same 
data as a starting points different assump- 
tions and/or nrKxlels ted to very different 
conclusions. These analyses represent the 
divergence in thinking and in the knowl- 
edge base of inputs by leading scientists 
from 17 nations. The results also confirm 
that the understanding of very complex 
interactions in the Earth-atmosphere sys* 
tem, which produce weather and climate, 
is far from complete. 

One natuml cause of climate temperature 
variation has been documented by analy- 
sis of global temperature patterns after 
major volcanic eruptions. The shaip cool- 
ing after a major eruption is related to the 
large amount of particulate matter 
ejected into the upper atmosphere. This 
particulate matter acts as a shield against 
incoming solar energy and effectively in- 



creases the earth*salbedo or reflected ra- 
diationi reducing the amount of energy 
reaching the earth's surface. Effects of 
the cooling for large eruptions last ap- 
proximately 25 years. 

Mount Krakatau's eruption in 1883 is 
one of the largest and most heavily stud- 
ied, and may also be a partial explanation 
of the rebound to higher temperatures be- 
ginning in the late 1880's. The reduction 
in solar eneigy after the June 1991 erup- 
tion of the Philippines' Mount Pinaiubo 
has now been documented, and prelimi- 
nary climatDlogical analyses are confinn- 
ing that global temperatures have de- 
creased about 1-1.5 degrees Fahrenheit 

The Models: 
How Reliable? 

The bases for projections of strong 
global warmirig, with adoubling of CO2 
levels, are produced by General Circula- 
tion Models. But GCM's only reflect 
what they are asked to fmd. Thus by in- 
serting into the GCM equations a coeffi* 
cient for elevating levels of greenhouse 
gases, some degree of warming would be 
expected. 

A major weakness of jast GCM models 
was their inability to reflect adequately 
the energy exchanges between tiw Earth- 
atmosphere interface. This includes 
water vapor from the oceans, rivers, and 
lakes; heat from the land and extraction 
of heat over ice and snow fieldsi and cva- 
potranspiration from plants. The water 
vapor flux is the source of moisture for 
the formation of clouds, leading to rain- 
fall. The watCT vapor content in the at- 
mosphere is also the atmosphere's most 
abundant greenhouse gas. It is only be- 
cause of water vapor and its ability to 
selectively trap outgoing long-wave ter- 
restrial radiation that life on our planet is 
possible. Without the benefit of this 
warming, the earth would be too cold to 
sustain life as we know ii 

The ability to integrate the Earth-atmos- 
phere energy exchanges more accurately 
into the GCM models has signiftcandy 
improved the performance of the most re- 
cent GCM models. Use of improved coef- 
ficients from the Earth Radiation Budget 
Experiment has provided better insight 



on the potential effects of cloud cover 
changes and resulting global tempera- 
tures. A small increase in cloudiness ex- 
pected with global warming and gitater 
evaporation rates could more than offset 
the potential warming due to increased 
greenhouse gas. 

These fmdings illustrate the degree of 
sensitivity in atmospheric response and 
the importance of improving the under- 
standing of the role played by increased 
clouds and water vapor in the atmos- 
phere. 

Initial results from coupled ocean-atmos- 
phcrc GCM's also indicate a reduced rate 
for global warming. While these are en- 
couraging results, they also confirm that 



Climate & Weather 

The World Metcorobglcal Organiza- 
tion describes "normal climate" as 
the average of the measured site- 
specific daily weather elements, 
such as temperature and rainfall, for 
a 30-year period. Current **normals'* 
cover the period 1961-90. 
''Weather" refers to the observed 
daily events that, when averaged for 
a period of time, describe climate^ 
Like our rapidly changing daily 
weatiter, climate ts dynamic, not 
static. 

The world's climate has changed 
continually over time. However, it 
has been systematically documented 
by insuiimenial observation for less 
than 150 years. Earlier documenta- 
tion of climate change comes from 
indirect but reliable analysis of such 
factors as sc<limeniation or pollen 
content contained in cores extracted 
from the earth, gas molecules 
trapped in ice cores extracted from 
glaciers, recorded dates of ice forma* 
tion on lakes, the geologic indica- 
tions left by expansion and 
I contractionof the world's major ice 
fields, and the associated rise and 
fell in sea level. These earlier 
changes can all be dtrectiy atu-ibutcd 
to natural causes. 
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loday's GCM model outpui is not ade- 
quate to provide the qualiiy of analysis 
needed, and caution is advised when us- 
lug GCM analysis as a basis of policy 
decisions. 

The GCM's are even less rehable for esti- 
mating potential changes in precipitation 
than potentiaJ temperature changes. In a 
comparison of the estimated precipita- 
tion, GCM models' results for key agri- 
cultural regions do not agree on the 
direction — positive or negative — of 
change. One GCM result produces an ex- 
panding desert in the grain belt of the 
U-S. Great Plains, while another predicts 
increased moisture supplies. 

Uncertainty Dictates 
Policy Caution 

Climate variability is still a major factor 
in determining crop yield response. The 
GCM's are the best tool available for esti- 
mating potential for global warming. 
However, they cannot yet adequately de- 
pict the many complex interactions of the 
Earth-atmosphere system and thus fuuire 
climate. 

Research has clearly shown differing re- 
sponse of plants grown under elevated 
levels of CO2. The agricultural commu- 
nity must not ignore this bsue in plant 
deeding programs and in seeking new 
management techniques to reduce agri- 
culture's greenhouse gas emissions while 
sustaining production. Because increased 
levels of greenhouse gases affect global 
climate patterns, the problem can be ad- 
dressed only through worldwide coop* 
cration. 

For agriculture, understanding regional 
climate pattern changes is of greatest im- 
ponance. The GCM's cannot yet produce 
accurate estimates ai the regional level. 
Moreover, conflicting results from the 
GCM models must be clarified before 
major policy actions are finalized. Much 
work remains before more dermitive an- 
swers can be provided to policymafcers, 
but research is forging ahead on many 
fronts. 

INorton D. Strommtn^ Chief Meteorolo- 
gist, World AgricuUural Outlook Board, 
USDA (202) 720-9805} ffi] 



Policy & 

Sustainable 

Agriculture 



Government policies and pro- 
grams have significant impacts 
on the economics of altemative 
systems of farming. American agricul- 
ture today is, in no small pan, a reflec- 
tion of government policies and 
programs of the past While changing val- 
ues and technological possibilities may 
have dictated the fundamental nature of 
economic development in agriculture as 
in other segments of the economy, the 
sunjcture of the agricultural economy re- 
flects choices of public policies and pro- 
grams to support the development 
process. 

A fundamental purpose of public policy 
is to resolve inherent conflicts between 
the shonntn interests of individuals and 
the longrun interests of society. In many 
cases, profit incentives in a free market 
provide adequate motivation for individu- 
als to act in ways that are also in the best 
interest of society. In other cases, free- 
market incentives lead individuals to act 
in ways that conflict with the longrun in- 
[CTCst of the larger society. When this oc- 
curs, society, through the public policy 
process, must provide different incen- 
tives or disincentives such as subsidies, 
penalties, and regulations, to ensure indi- 
vidual decisions that are consistent with 
the welfare of society. 

The Advent of 
^^Industrial" Agriculture 

The ultimate objective of publicly funded 
programs in agricultural research and 
education, resource conservation, farm 
credit, marketing, and price stabilization 
have all been to reduce consumers' costs 
of food and fiber and to support eco- 
nomic progress of the nation. The most 



efncieni means of achieving those objec- 
tives has been through implementing m- 
dustrial strategies such as specialization, 
mechanization, routinization, and mass 
production of agricultural commodities. 

The objective was not necessarily to in- 
dustrialize agriculture, but rather to make 
agriculture mcxe efficient But public 
policies have helped make VS. agricul- 
ture more "efficient" through a process 
of industrialization. 

At the turn of the century, a large propor- 
ik)n of the U.S. work force was engaged 
in farming, and a substantial share of con- 
sumers' incomes was spent on food and 
fiber. Industrialization required man- 
power to run the factories, and discretion- 
ary consumer income to buy the products 
that the factories turn out. Agriculture 
had to become more productive and effi- 
deni 10 reduce its claim on consumers' 
incomes and to free a number of farmers 
and their families to work in the factories 
and offices of an industrial economy. 

Government programs for agriculture his- 
torically were designed to increase agri- 
culuiral productivity by substiuiting 
mechanization for farm labor, and indus- 
trial technology for individualized farm 
management Commodiiy price stabiliza- 
tion programs reduced the risks inherent 
in agricultural markets and allowed farm- 
ers to make tong-term investments in spe- 
cialized farm equipment, production 
facilities, and technologies. Price support 
programs helped farmers lo absorb the 
risks of large commodity-specific capital 
investments. In the absence of price stabi- 
lization programs, farmers would have 
been forced to maintain diversified farm- 
ing systems. 

The industrialization of agriculture has 
greatly increased output per acre and per 
farmer and has reduced the economic 
costs of food and fiber to consumers. 
However, farming methods thai account 
for most of the ircreases in agricultural 
productivity have now become the pri- 
mary source of environmental and social 
concerns regarding longnm agricultural 
sustainability. 
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Costs of Industrial 
Agriculture 

Environmental concerns linked lo agricul- 
lure arc associated primarily with indus- 
trial methods of agricultural production. 
Commercial pesticides and fertilizers, 
which are absolute necessities for large- 
scale specialized agricultuial production, 
are primary targets of those concerned 
with the negative environmental impacts 
of agriculture. Commercial agricultural 
chemicals are routinely detected in 
groundwater, lakes, and streams through 
periodic monitoring. Runoff from large- 
scale, confinement livestock and poultry 
feeding operations also pollutes water 
supplies in many areas of the country. 

Scientists disagree on the extent and mag- 
nitude of water quality risks associated 
with industrial farming practices. How- 
ever, most agree that farmers who reduce 
their reliance on chemical inputs or pro- 
duce livestock and poultry in open fields 
face serious competitive challenges in 
maintaining the economic viability of 
their operations. Ev^ more significant, 
these farmers have had little assistance 
either from government subsidies and in- 
centive programs or from research and 
education programs relevant to their ap- 
proach to farming. 

Economics of the marketplace dictate de- 
cisions regarding protection and use of 
natural resources within industrial sys- 
tems of farming. Yet markets do noi 
place a significant value on costs and 
benefits that arc expected to accrue more 
than three or four generations into \he fu- 
ture. At any reasonable market interest 
rate, the present value of large sums of 
nrwney approaches zero if discounted 
over a few hundred years. For example, 
at an interest rate of 7 percent, the pres- 
ent value of $1 million that will not be re- 
ceived for 200 years is only $L32. The 
present value of a future cost of SI bil- 
lion is only $1.53 if those costs can be de- 
ferred for 300 years. 

Farmers who arc forced to focus on short- 
run economic survival arc in essence 
forced to ignore longrun social costs or 
benefits associated with resource manage- 
ment. Past government faim programs 
have reinforced the focus on shortrun 



economic survival and thus farmers have 
largely ignored their depletion of the re- 
source base needed to sustain longmn 
production. 

A New Mandate for 
Agricultural Policy 

Society appears to be giving agriculture a 
new mandate for the 2 1st century. The 
new mandate is to develop a food and fi- 
ber system that conunucs to be efficient 
and productive but is also ecologically 
sound— in essence, a sustainable agricul- 
tural system. 

Agricultural policies of the past have fo- 
cused almost entirely on satisfying hu- 
man food and fiber needs — only one of 
the multiple objectives of a sustainable 
agriculture. Food and fiber needs have 
not been met by integrated systems of 
plant and animal product! on , but rather 
by specialized systems that treat each en- 
terprise as a separate profit center within 
the farm business. The technologies de- 
veloped and transferred to farmers have 
not been site-specific and individualistic, 
but have been mass produetk)n technolo- 
gies developed for mass distribution and 
wide-scale adoption among large num- 
bers of farmers. The new mandate will re* 
quire a different perspective on the role 
of agricultural policy and on the pro- 
grams needed to achieve a new set of pol- 
icy objectives. 

Public policy must reconcile differences, 
real or perceived, between benefits and 
costs to individuals and benefits and 
costs to society in general. No confiict ex- 
ists between economics and ecology for 
individuals or society in the long mn. 
Farming systems in the future must be en- 
vironmentally sound or they will not be 
economically viable. Systems that poison 
water, for example, in the process of pro- 
ducing food arc neither socially nw eco- 
nomically viable over the long run. 

However, important confiicts do exist in 
the short run. Like the agricultural sector, 
society as a whole feces ccnifiicts be- 
tween shortrun decisions and longrun 

consequences. 



Pricing the Future 

j Discounting !s the reverse of com- 
pounding interest to determine the 
future value of a current invest- 
ment It is a process used by econo- 
mists to calculate the present value I 
of costs or returns that are not ex- 
pected to occur undl some time in 
the fuuire. Market-driven incen- 
tives arc refiectcd in discounted net 
present values, calculated using 
market rales of interest For exam- 
ple, at an interest rate of 7 percent, 
the present value of $1 million that i 
will not be received for 200 years is I 
only $1.32. The present value of a 
future cost of $1 billion is only 
$L53 if those costs can be deferred ! 
for 300 years. 



In the short run, farming systems that are 
most profitable for individuals may not 
be environmentally sound. Conversely, 
farmers may be well awarc of environ- 
mentally sound alternatives bat be unable 
to use such systems because they arc un- 
profitable. Farmers might identify indi- 
vidual tradeoffs by askii^g three simple 
questions regarding current farming prac- 
tices and methods: 

• How would I farm this land if I had 
to make a living on this farm 100 
years, a even 1^000 years, from 
now? 

• How would I farm this land if I had 
to live downstream or downwind 
from the farm over the next 100 or 
1,000 years? 

• Finally, among those things that I 
would do differently, which can I 
afford and still make an acceptable 
economic return next year, over the 
next 5 years, or over my lifetime? 

The things that farmers would do differ- 
ently but cannot afford refiect their indi- 
vidual tradeoffs between eccHwmics and 
the environment 
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Reconciling Short & 
Long Run 

Resource cofiservalion and environ- 
mental protection can be achieved only 
by sacrificing some level of shortiun 
profits. Many farmers choose to forego 
some potentiaJ profits to conserve iheir 
resource base or protect the environment. 
But there are bmits to the sacrifices that 
individual farmeTS are willing and able to 
make in order to serve the greater social 
good. Thus, public policies must be ap- 
plied either to impose environmental con- 
straints through regulations or penalties, 
or to offset foregone profits with incen- 
tive payments or targeted subsidies* 

TYadcoffs between shortnin and longrun 
benefits and costs exist for society as 
well as for individtials. The current gen- 
eration must msikc some economic sacri- 
fice to ensure a clean environment for 
future generations. Relying solely on in- 
dividual incentives of the marketplace 
runs the risk of exploiting the resource 
base and degrading the environment to 
maximize benefits for ourselves and our 
anticipated offspring. Collectively, how- 
ever, we may feel a social or moral re- 
sponsibility 10 preserve an acceptable 
quality of life for many future genera- 
tions or for the longrun survival of hu- 
manity. Collectively, through govern- 
ment policies, we may make sacrifices 
that we are unwilling or unable to make 
as individuals. 

Resource conservation and environ- 
mental protection represent **invest- 
ments" in longrun productivity for 
individuals and for society as a whole. 
As in the case of making financial invest- 
ments, current gratification must be fore- 
gone in order lo ensure longrun viability. 
Fanners do not intentionally degrade the 
physical or social environment to maxi- 
mize profits. However, public policies 
must be developed to ensure that it is at 
least economically possible for individ- 
ual farmers in the short run to utilize sys- 
tems that are also environmentally 
sound, and thus sustainable, over time. 

A new agricultural policy mandate im- 
plies decoupling current commodity- 
based programs from their current 
objective of price stabilization and sup- 



ply management, and recoupling them 
with multiple objectives of agricultural 
sustainability. The new mandate will dic- 
tate that a portion of pubbcly funded re- 
search and education programs be 
diverted from technology development 
in order to support integrated systems 
approaches to managing diversified, siie- 
specific farming operations. The new 
mandate will require policies and pro- 
grams empowering people to make indi- 
vidual decisions that further their own 
and the public's interest in the longrun 
sustainability of agriculture. The new 
mandate will require institutional change. 
{John I herd, Extension Professor, Uni- 
versity of Missouri (3J4) 882^635} (E 



Sustainable 
Agriculture: 
Industry's Role 



The magnitude of the global chal- 
lenge facing agriculuire is enor- 
mous. Today's population of 5.4 
billion is forecast to grow to 8 billion by 
the year 2020. The world food supply 
must double in the next 30 years to meet 
this growth and to provide the improved 
diet needed by many people on this 
planet 

But the natural resource base is limited 
In 1960, about one acre of cropland was 
available to support the food and fiber 
needs of each person. Today, only three- 
quarters of an acre is available. And in 
just 30 years, this will have dropped to 
less than half an acre, making productiv- 
ity growth crucial. Weeds, insects, and 
plant diseases are all vying for a bite of 
the agriculuiral pie. In 1990, for exam- 
ple, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion estimated pest and weed damage to 
U.S. crops at over $20 billion. 

In the face of this enormous challenge — 
growing population, less arable land, and 
unrelenting crop pests — the public is be- 
coming increasingly concerned about the 
effects of agrichemicali, one of the major 
tools of farm productivity. 



Asking More 
Of Industry 

Today the public, the govemment* and 
the fanner are asking more of industry. 
"More" means essentially that environ- 
mentally sound practices and concem for 
quality of life are intrinsic to our agricul- 
tural system. Society wants to ensure that 
agriculuire is sustainable — that it nour- 
ishes us today and safeguards the land 
for future generations. 

Sustainable agriculture requires a holistic 
view: sustainable agriculture is produc^ 
tive, socially acceptable, economically vi- 
able, and environmentally sound. These 
four components work and thrive to- 
gether to achieve a balanced, sustainable 
system — at the farm, national, or global 
level. 

This system is driven by the values and 
goals of society, including farmers, con- 
sumers, manufacturers, researchers, regu- 
lators, and cnvironn>entalists. Public 
policy, science, and technology shape the 
sustainable agriculture system. Science 
and technology can produce the tools U) 
help farms balance production, econom- 
ics, quality of life, and environmental 
protection. Such tools might include cul- 
tural practices, new crop varieties, naui- 
ral enemies, diagnosucs, biotechnology, 
agrichemicals, biologicals, and computer- 
decision support systems. 

Agrichemicals such as the sulfonylurea 
herbicides are a vital tool in achieving a 
sustainable agriculture. Since their inUo- 
ducdon in 1982, 12 sulfonylurea herbi- 
cides have been commercialized by 
Du Pont, uicluding "Accent," the newest 
postc mergence sulfonylurea herbicide for 
weed control in com. 

Agrichemical companies like Du Pont 
are developing herbicides that can be ap- 
plied at low-use rates and that fit into in- 
tegrated pest management (IPM) systems 
and conservation tillage programs. Farm- 
ers using Du POnt's "Accent" can wait 
until weeds emerge to decide if ircaunent 
is needed. And because the herbicide is 
foliar applied, it reduces environmental 
impact even more. 
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Discovoing ihc right chemicaJ is only 
part of ihe answer, however Environ- 
mental stewardship goes beyond discov- 
ery to the application and safe use of 
products. Among the steps taken by Du 
Pont in the agrichcmicaJs industry are: 

• development and educabon efforts at 
eliminating dust* splashing, and drift 
problems; 

• developing packaging that is biode- 
gradable, recyclable, reusable, or dis- 
posable in an envimnmentally sound 
way, and ensuring on-target applica- 
tion; 

• produciiig water soluble bags that 
can be added to a spray tank as a 
package, reducing the potential for 
worker exposure; 

• introduction of container recycling 
projects in which containers are col- 
lected, processed, and made into 
blow-molded jugs for reuse; 

• development of diagnostic tools for 
farmers to identify disease problems 
in the field and make better deci- 
sions about when to treat with fungi- 
cides (Du Pontes first diagnostic kit 
for detection of cereal eye spot was 
successfully introduced in Europe 
this year). 

Yet, chemistry alone will not lead to a 
sustainable agriculture. AgrichcmicaJ 
companies aic investing heavily in the 
following technologies: 

• biotechnology to produce crops with 
insect- and disease-resistant charac- 
teristics: 

• insecticidal vims products (TVP's) to 
provide growers with safe, effective, 
and environmentally compatible 
components of IPM programs; 

• new manufacUiring processes for Bt 
insecticides to improve their effec- 
tiveness in controlling insects in 
fruit, vegetable, and cotton crops, as 
well as in soybeans and alfalfa; and 

• specially developed new grains that 
provide increased margins for farm- 



ers by adding value to animal feed 
and \Q oils for consumer use. 

Partnership 
Is Vital 

Panitcrship is vital in achieving a sustain- 
able agriculture. Several successful part- 
nerships initiated by [)u Pont are leading 
to more effective use of science and tech- 
nology and have the potential to help gen- 
erate good public policy. 

The "No-Till Neighbors** program is an 
example of a forum for farmers to leach 
other farmers about residue management 
and conservation tillage practices. Thou- 
sands of farmers participate in field days, 
receiving valuable information about till* 
age methods that provide belter water 
and soil conservauon. Partners in this ef- 
fort are the Soil Conservation Service, ex- 
tension agents, dealers, farmers, and 
grower associations. 

At Dq Pont's Remington Farms on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, an on-farm re- 
search, demonstration, and education pro- 
ject in sustainable agriculture is being 
launched in spring 1993. Participants in- 
clude the USDA, Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, and representatives of 
research and environmental institutions. 

Four different cropping systems will be 
compared over a 5- 1 0-year period to pro- 
vide important data on economics, pro- 
ductivity, and environmental impact. 
These systems represent a wide spectrum 
of farming practices that use a range of 
pest management strategies. The partners 
in this effort represent diverse points of 
view about sustainable agriculture, exam- 
ining together what farmir^ systems 
work best, and learning to work together. 

Achieving a sustainable agriculture that 
balances economics and environmental- 
ism is a complex process. But by combin- 
ing science and technology with nature, 
partnerships can expand today's knowl- 
edge of what is possible and contribute to 
a continuous improvement in the quality 
of life. 

[Raymond F. Eid, Consultant, Du Pont 
Agricultural Products (302) 427-6853] M 




Agricultural 

Technologies 

Forthel990's 



By the turn of the century, today's 
new technologies may be inte- 
grated into the high-tech agricul- 
tural systems of tomorrow — if there is 
adequate knowledge of how the technolo- 
gies will work as part of a sustainable 
system. This knowledge must be readily 
available to farmers, to public and pri- 
vate sector advisors working with them, 
and to the consuming public. 

US. fanners' knowledge and under- 
standing of the application of new tech- 
nologies are viewed with envy by our 
global competitors, and will be key lo fu- 
ture U.S . compcdtivcness. In order to 
maintain this lead, U.S. agriculture needs 
decision support systems that integrate 
economic, environmental, and social ac- 
ceptance into the decision making proc- 
ess. Simple technology transfer models 
will not serve the agriculture of the 
future. 
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The New Technology 
Must Be Acceptable 

Agriculiure cannoi afford to operate ai 
cross purposes with a societal message 
that agricultural technology benefits and 
serves not only farmers and ranchers but 
ail Americans and many citizens around 
the world. The benefit of the new technol- 
ogy to the consumer, as well as the farm- 
er, must outweigh tlw environmental risk 
associated with its use. 

In the absence of education, the public's 
perception of risk will become the real- 
ity. The potential for public outrage from 
a perceived excess human health or envi- 
ronmental risk may outweigh the technol- 
ogy's poteniial benefit 

The impact of technologies on the nutri- 
tional value of foods will face increasing 
scnitiny. Application of any technology 
likely to pose a threat to human health 
and well-being will be unacceptable. 
Continued research will clearly delineate 
ihc level of allowable natural or synthetic 
compound residues, if any, in edible por- 
tions of foods. Food labels will likely 
contribute to an increase in consumer in- 
terest in nutritional attributes of food 
products. 

Technology applied to target animals or 
plants in an inappropriate way raises is- 
sues such as animal safety and welfare 
and the impact of the technology on ani- 
mals' metabolism, nutrition, and host dis- 
ease resistance. Agricultural systems, 
incorporating new technologies, need to 
be carefully designed, developed, and im- 
plemented with regard to the safety and 
well-being of animals. 

Improved communication among re- 
searchers, farmers, and consumers has in- 
creased understanding of benefits from 
new technologies and enhanced public ac- 
ceptance of the need for their use. Since 
scientists are viewed by the public as ba- 
sically credible sources of information, 
they need lo devoie more time to public 
communication. This task should not be 
passed off to information specialists and 
the media. 

By the year 2000, it will not be sufficient 
to make new technologies available for 



profitable application only on U.S< 
farms. New global agreements will re- 
quire global acceptance of new technol- 
ogy applications. Economic advantage 
will come fiiom swift incorporation of 
new technologies, but society will de- 
mand increasingly greater documentatk>n 
and accountability of the new technolo- 
gies' benefits. Accountability will re- 
quire interdisciplinary approaches that 
arc ecologically sound, socially accept- 
able, and consumer driven. 

Our food and agriculture system is de- 
pendent on a wide array of resources. 
The TK>nrenewable nature of many of our 
energy resources, for example, is an issue 
of concern. Interest is building in the no- 
tion of agnculture actually contributing 
energy, for use on and off the farm, 
through products such as methanol, etha- 
nol, or longer-carbon-chain products. Ex- 
amples include biodiesel, hydraulic oil, 
and lubricants. However, this will be- 
come reality only if these production 
systems also pass the tests of competitive- 
ness, profitability, and environmental 
soundness. 

Integrated Management 
Is a Requirement 

The food and agriculture systems of the 
future will be sustainable in the broadest 
context, focusing on integrated manage- 
ment systems. To be more specific, an in- 
tegrated production and marketing 
system is composed of subsystem compo- 
nents utilizing technology, information, 
and management to determine how best 
to use the resources available, all interact- 
ing to achieve a desired outcome. This 
strategy includes recognition of the need 
for strong rural communities and involve- 
ment of citizens to support and contrib- 
ute to the success of pixxiuction systems. 

The ability of marketers to reach consum- 
ers effectively is central to the success of 
agricultural production, processing, and 
marketing systems and the use of new 
technologies. Marketers have effectively 
used information technology to develop 
domestic and international markets. The 
application of information technology 
will dramatically change the agricultural 
production systems to match consumer 
demand. At the same lime, the new pro- 



duction technologies must lower unit 
costs of production while reducing hu- 
man health and environmental risk, 
(Vivan Af . Jennings, Deputy Adminis- 
irator, USDA Extension Service 
{202)720-5623} ESS 



Building a 
Better Tomato 



Since 1982 a team of researchers at 
Calgene Fresh, Inc. has been suc- 
cessfully applying the latest devel- 
opments in genetic engineeriiig, plant 
breeding, and farming to solve an age- 
old problem — how to supply an abun- 
dance of great-tasting tomatoes 
throughout the year. Although Ameri- 
cans buy tomatoes each month of the 
year, for 8 or 9 months the tanatoes sim- 
ply don't taste very good. 

In a USDA survey that asked consumers 
how satisfied they were with 31 common 
grocery items, tomaiocs ranked last. Why 
don't tomatoes taste good? First, fresh to- 
matoes arc picked while they are still 
green so that they will survive the long 
journey — about 16 days on average — 
fipom farm to market Ripe tomatoes do 
not last 16 days. 

Once the tomatoes arc picked, they are 
sorted for signs of damage or disease, 
and for color. The red ones are not 
shipped because they will not last tong 
enough. The green tomatoes arc packed, 
shipped, repacked, and delivered to 
stores. By then they may look a little 
more red, but they probably still taste 
green. 

Good Taste from 
Good Genes 

To produce a better quality tomato. 
Calgene searched for a way to have the 
tomalo ripen longer on the vine, develop- 
ing full flavor but durable enough to 
ship. Their product* the FLA VR S AVR® 
tomato, spends more days on the vine 
than other tomatoes, yielding more flavor. 
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To achieve ihis. researchers at CaJgene 
icSentifled ihe gene that sends ihe soften- 
ing message in tomatoes, made a copy of 
the gene, aiKl inserted it backwards into 
the tomato plant. This, in effect, causes 
the softening message to be canceled out, 
slowing down ihe soflening fvocess. 
FLAVR SAVR* tomatoes have time to 
develc^ better flavor on ihe vine and to 
hold that peak flavor longer. They are 
grown from seed and cultivated like 
oiher tomatoes, and ihey have the same 
strong nutritional pn^fiie. 

Beyond the Vine: 
Availability, Value 

The success of ihe FLAVR SAVR® to- 
mato will likely depend on its ability to 
deliver significantly better taste at a fair 
price all year long. The growing process 
is only one part of ihe puzzle. Calgene 
Fresh also looked at each stage of ihe dis- 
tribution process and identified steps 
where improvements could be macle. For 
example, too much refrigeraiion diamati- 
cally r^uces a tomato's flavor. FLAVR 
SAVR tomatoes are delivered in trucks 
at temperatures ihai never fall below 55 
degrees. To avoid handling problems, ihe 
company developed a totally integrated 
system for getting ihe tcnnatoes from 
farm to market. 

Calgene Fresh has been conducting con- 
sumer research prtor to its inuoduction 
of FLAVR SAVR*. They have estab- 
lished a new brand name, MacGregor's, 
which enables ihe consumer to recognize 
the tomatoes readily. Calgene has also 
asked consumers how ihey want the to- 
matoes displayed in the store. As a result, 
the tomatoes are displayed in boxes ihat 
call to mind a rural farmstand, which con- 
sumers associate wiih good taste and 
quality. 

A critical element of consumer satisfac- 
tion is value. Calgene Fresh has found 
that consimners are willing to pay more if 
Ihey receive more value — a better tasting 
tomato at a fair price. Among shoppers 
that try ihe tomatoes, 75 percent make a 
repeat purchase. 



Information as 
Well as Flavor 

Consumers are beginningto recognize 
the name FLAVR SAVR® as rqjre- 
senting a geneiically engineered food. 
They want to be able to make an in- 
formed choice about this technology and 
its benefits. Calgene Fresh has developed 
meihods of providing such information. 

First, Ihe MacGregor's FLAVR SAVR® 
tcHnatoes will be identified wiih a label 
that reads "Grown From FLAVR 
SAVR® Seeds." A free brochure will be 
provided on ihe carts in stores, contain- 
ing more information about ihe tomatoes. 
Inside ihe brochure is ihe story of how 
FLAVR SAVR* tomatoes are planted 
from good tomato varieties, how ihey are 
left on the vine longer to develop flavor, 
and how ihey are brought to market On 
the back of ihe brochure ihe tomatoes are 
identified as genetically engineered. In 
addition, a complete nutritional profile is 
provided, as well as a toll-free telephone 
number and address to request more in- 
formation or to comment. 

Calgene Fresh research has esiablished 
that Ihe FLAVR SAVR® tomato is not 
only nutritious and good tasting, but also 
safe to eai Findings have been submitted 
to Ihe U,S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and to USDA. Data are available in 
a technical report published by CRC 
Press, Sqfety Assessment of Genetically 
Engineered Fruits and Vegetables: A 
Case Study of the FLAVR SAVR^^ 
Tomato. USDA has given ihe go-ahead 
to proceed wiih crowing UHnatocs from 
FLAVR SAVR®^ seeds, and FDA ap- 
proval is anticipated prior to bringing ihe 
product to market in 1993. 
[FhomasU ChurchwelU CEO and Presi- 
dent, Caigene Fresh. Inc. (708) 864- 
3333} HS 




Outlook for 

Animal 

Biotechnology 



Animal biotechnology — ihe bio- 
logical or genetic modification 
of living organisms — has been 
applied to ihe breeding of farm animals 
for most of ihis cenUiry. Artificial insemi- 
nation was ihe first animal biotechnology 
to have a major impact in ihe 20th cen- 
tury, particularly in ihe breeding of dairy 
cows and pigs. The impact was magni- 
fied by ihe technology of freezing semen. 

More recently, ihe biotechnologies of em- 
bryo cryopreservation and transfer have 
resulted in rapid worldwide dissemina* 
tion of extremely valuable genetic stocks. 
In ihe past few years, commercial ven- 
tures have begun based on ihe biotechnol- 
ogy of cloning animals. Cloning, in ihis 
context, means ihe production of multi- 
ple identical animals, each derived from 
a single embryonic cell. 

These technologies will have an impact 
for many years as plans are made to pre- 
serve as many species as possible to pro- 
tect Ihe genetic resources of ihe world. 

An especially promising development is 
the genetic modification of pigs and 
sheep in which levels of growih hormone 
in Ihe blood are increased by incorporat- 
ing additional growih hormone genes. 
The important initial result of ihis re- 
search was Ihe demonstration ihai trans- 
genic modification — permanent genetic 
modification passed from generation to 
generation — could be made in farm ani- 
mals. Subsequent significant results are 
that Ihe growih-hormone-transgenic pigs 
grew faster, used feed more efficiently, 
and were, very lean. Animals for produc- 
tion agriculture will na be possible until 
much more is learned about ihe regula- 
lion of such growih hormone genes. 
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Genetic Basis of 
Animal Health 

Genetic mcxlificaiion of animals to im- 
prove their health offers a grcai deal of 
promise because of the resources dedi- 
cated to understanding mechanisms of in- 
fection and host resistance. One potential 
method is suggested by observations in 
nature in which mice secrete a retroviral- 
like protein and become resistant to viral 
infection, Oiickens made transgenic by 
retroviral infection of the embryonic egg 
developed resistance to further infection 
when an incomplete retrovirus was incor- 
porated into their genomes. Transgenic 
sheep have been produced with new ge- 
netic material from a vims in an effort to 
induce resistance to the vims. 

The horizon for disease lesistance 
through genetic modification of animals 
is not yet clear. Incorporation of crans- 
genes into production cattle would take 
15 years if a genetically modified cow 
with desirable traits were available today. 
Most of the time would be consumed in 
breeding the gene into the production 
population and testing each generation 
for persistence of the trait. The introduc- 
tion into swine or sheep would be more 
rapid because of their shorter generation 
intervals. Nonetheless, the reality of ge- 
netically modified animals with en- 
hanced disease resistance as a permanent 
trait seems to be at least 10 to 15 years 
into the future. 

The horizon could move closer — 5 to 
10 years — for those genetic alteration 
schemes that need only to prodLK;e soma- 
togenic, temporary modification of 
treated animals rather than transgenic ani- 
mals. If production of antibodies rather 
than specific cell production of a protein 
is needed, animals could be injected by a 
"gene gun" with DNA coding for an ap- 
propriate antigen. 

Better Animal Products 
Close to Fruition 

A driving force for research to improve 
product quality of milk is the prediction 
that proteins with pharmaceutical value 
couU be produced accurately and in 
large quantities in one of natuie*s best 



biorcactors, the mammary gland. An ex- 
ample of this research is the production 
of the pharmaceutical a-l antitrypsin in 
the mammary gland of sheep. Deficiency 
of 0*1 antitrypsin results in susceptibility 
to emphysema 

Transgenic sheep from a govemmcnt- 
industiy collaboration in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, produced a- 1 antitrypsin as 2 
to 50 percent of their milk protein. The 
transgenically produced material was 
bioactive. indicating that the mammary 
gland is capable of correctly processing 
proteins normally produced elsewhere in 
the Ixxly, The value of milk produced by 
an experimenial transgenic ewe has been 
estimated at $7,000 per liter 

Pharmaceutical research will affect agri- 
culUire in several ways. Some small 
population of milk animals will be di- 
verted from food production to phanna- 
ceutical production, perhaps as much as 
5 percent of the U,S. dairy herd in the 
next 30 years. Continued research on 
pharmaceutical production in milk will 
likely lead to experiments in modifying 
milk to improve cheese production, re- 
duce fat concentration, and reduce masti- 
tis susceptibility. Other modifications 
may make cow*s milk more like human 
breast milk. 

Research on the potential for modifying 
the composition of meat and eggs is in 
progress, but it is UX) early to make pre- 
dictions. The horizon for food products 
from genetically modified animals will 
depend on both the research and regula- 
lory environment 

The field of genetic modification of farm 
animals is in its infancy. Growth and de- 
velopment of the field is in pan sustained 
by biomedical interest in transgenics. 
The usefulness of genetically modified 
animals is dependent on better under- 
standing of the genes that regulate 
growth and development and of how to 
control genes that are inserted into ani- 
mals. 

Continued research on genetic modifica- 
tion of animals depends on the scientific 
community's success in communicating 
to the consumer that this research has the 
potential to improve safely the quality of 
farm products and u> improve animal 



health and productivity. 
[Caird E. Rexroad, Jr., Research 
Leader, Gene Evaluation and Mapping 
Laboratory, Livestock and Poultry Sci* 
ences Institute, Agricultural Research 
Service. USDA (301) 504^34} I 



Biotechnology: 

Consumer 

Attitudes 



Biotechnology is developing 
within a larger context of con- 
sumer concerns about health and 
environmental problems. Consumers are 
becoming increasingly concerned about 
food safety, and the use of biotechnology 
in agriculttue and food production could 
elicit concerns similar to those expressed 
about agricultural chemicals. 

The outlook for biotechnology depends 
on whether consumers accept food pro- 
duced through biotechnology as safe and 
beneficial, and whether they view 
biotechnology methods as ethically 
sound. Acceptance of such food prod- 
ucts, in turn, depends upon a much 
greater commiuncnl to consumer 
education. 

Expectations Are High 

In the spring of 1992, 1 ^28 people over 
age 18 were interviewed by researches 
at North Carolina State about knowledge 
of and attitudes toward the use of biotech- 
nology in food production. The sample 
was designed to be representative of the 
U.S. population. 

Initially, respondents were asked about 
traditional methods of crop and livestock 
improvement through breeding. Just over 
half had heard or read about crossbreed- 
ir^; almost as many reported little a- no 
awareness. About 40 percent had heard 
or read more than a little about the gen- 
eral term "biotechnology." When the 
interviewer mentioned specific applica- 
tions of biotechnology, awareness rose to 
about 50 percent. 
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Consumers Were Asked 
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Most appeared fairly positive about the 
genera] concept of biotechnology. To the 
question: "Overail, would you say you 
support or oppose the use of biotechnol- 
ogy in agriculturc and food production?" 
almost two*thiids responded they would 
support it. 

Expectations of potential benefits appear 
high: 66 percent agreed and 5 percent 
strongly agreed with the statement 
"Biotechnology will personally bencHt 
people like me in the next 5 years." More 
than two-thirds agreed or strongly agreed 
that *Xjovcmment should fund more 
biotechnology research because of the po- 
tential benefits " 

When Is Biotechnology 
Acceptable? 

Over half of the survey respondents rated 
the use of biotechnology for each of the 
following purposes as acceptable; cotton 
plants that resist damage from the use of 
weed control chemicals, food crops that 
resist insect damage, bacteria that pre- 
vent frost damage to crops, and farm 
animals that resist disease. Other applica- 
tions of biotechnology appear to be less 
acccpiable: compounds that increase 
milk production when given to dairy 
cows, food ingredients such as flavor- 
ings, and sport fish that grow larger. 

Acceptance of food products that involve 
the transfer of genetic material varies de- 
pending upon the source of the geneuc 
material. Two-thirds of respondents said 
that potatoes made more nutritious 
through biotechnology would be accept- 
able if genes came from com {plant-to- 
plant transfer), but only a quarter said 
that they would be acceptable if the new 
genes came from an animal. 

Only 20 percent said that use of genedcf 
material from a virus to make tomatoes 
better tasting would be acceptable. Al- 
most 40 percent said that chicken made 
less fatty through biotechnology would 
be acceptable even if genes were added 
to the chicken from another species of 
animal. Only 10 percent said that use of 



genes from a human to alter animals 
(technically feasible) would be accept- 
able. 

Many consumers believed that use of 
biotechnology in either animal or plant 
applications was "^morally wrong." Al- 
most a quarter said the use of biotechnol- 
ogy to change plants is morally wrong, 
and morp than half said the same about 
altering animals. 

Consumers Want 
To Know More 

About two- thirds of the population sam- 
ple said that they had considerable, or at 
least some interest in learning more 
about biotechnology. Of those indicating 
any interest, two-thirds felt It would be 
"very important" to have information 
about the potential risks or negative ef- 
fects of biotechnology. 

Just under two-thirds indicated it would 
be very important to have information 
about new biotechnology use in human 
health care. About half felt information 
about new uses of biotechnology in food 
prodtjction, and about how government 
regulates biotechnology, would be very 
importanL Information on the basic sci- 
ence behind biotechnology was consid- 
ered the least imponanL However, even 
in this case over one-third said this infor- 
mation would be very important and over 
half responded it would bic somewhat im- 
port^iriL 

Some sources of information about 
biotechnology are seen as more trustwor- 
thy than others. Dieticians and nutrition- 
ists were viewed as the most credible 
source of information. Biotech compa- 
nies were viewed with the least trust. 
Over a quarter of icspondcnis said they 
had no trust in statements made by food 
processors and manufacturers and compa- 
nies making biotechnology products. 

Confidence Requires 
Education 

Consumers' acceptance of fixxl produced 
through biotechnology could be substan- 
tially enhanced throigh university-based 
educational ptDgrams aimed at explain- 



ing biotechnology in ways that consum- 
ers can understand. The goal of educa- 
tion should be to help consumers make 
choices about biotechnology based on 
sound information. Such education must 
go beyond technical information or even 
the benefits of certain applications. An 
extensive educational efi^ort should cover 
food production, biology, risk manage- 
ment, public policy, and public oversight 
of biotechnology. 

But science-based educational programs 
may not be very effective or even appro- 
priate when attitudes are based on f\inda- 
mental moral beliefs or values. The 
impact of education may also be limited 
by lack of confidence in government or 
distrust of information sources. 

Education about biotechnology applied 
to ^grictjlture and food production is part 
of a much larger educational need. To- 
day, most American consumers take their 
food supply for granted until they per- 
ceive a problem. As technology has be- 
come more complex, consumers have 
become increasingly apprehensive about 
the safety of their food. 

Consumers should be made aware of the 
historical and technical context of 
biotechnology and odier types of food 
production technologies. Public aware- 
ness of uaditional agricultural practices 
such as crossbreeding islimiied^and 
some consumers confuse the use of 
biotechnology with the use of pesticides 
and other chemical technologies. 

Finally, not all jffoducts of biotechnology 
will be evaluated equally. Acceptance of 
biotechnology appears to vary depending 
on the natureof the applicadon, includ- 
ing the perceived benefits and risks of 
each. Scientists and decision makers 
should more carefully consider consumer 
response to different applications prior to 
the development and intrcxluction of 
products into the market And consumer 
education should be based on detailed as- 
sessment of consumer attitudes and 
knowledge, 

(Thomas J. Hoban, Extension Sociology 
Specialist, North Carolina State Univer- 
suy (919) 515-2670] fS& 
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Food 

Manufacturing: 
The Long View 



The U.S. food manufacturing indus- 
try has evolved into ihe most di- 
verse, most efficient, and safest in 
the world. No other country has the capa- 
bility of delivering a broader array of 
quality products and responding to chang- 
ii|g consumer tastes in a more cost- 
efficient manner* A myriad of factors is 
responsible^ but the pivotal one is a 
market'based food production system. 

Two of the food irnlustry 's key assets arc 
the rapidly chaiiging technological devel- 
opments in food production and a unique 
ability to communicate with the con- 
sumer Technical improvements arc rc- 
riecicd in part by the 35,CXX) new food 
products introduced in each of the last 2 
years. The new technologies irrclude 
ways to replace fat In animal products by 
oat or other grain derivatives, methods of 
more effectively developing good-tasting 
foods that can be microwaved, new 
fonns of packaging that aie more appeal- 
ing to consumers, and continued improve- 
ments in the taste of all foods. 
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Effective consumer communication in* 
eludes more sophistication in taste panels 
and test marketing, mass advertising to 
herald the attributes of new food prod- 
ucts, and the ability to use food labels to 
inform consumers of nutritional benefits. 
Additionally, a variety of private and 
public groups and institutions regularly 
helps educate the public on the latest de- 
velopments in nutritional research. 

Currently, nearly every phase of the food 
industry is undergoii^g dramatic change. 
In fact, if there has been one constant in 
the food sector, it has been change. Each 
of the past five or six decades has 
brought the need for adjustments in the 
food industry; the l990's are proving to 
be no exception. 

Impacts of 
The Economy 

The slow growth of the economy over 
the past 4 years has had a negative im- 
pact on consumer demand- The imp^t of 
the weak economy has likely been exag- 
gerated by sharply increasing health care 
costs. Since 1970, health care costs have 
grown from about 63 to nearly 14 per- 
cent of disposable income while food ex- 
penditures have declined from nearly 15 
to 1 1 .5 percent of income. The tradeoff 
may not be direct, but food expenditures 
have undoubtedly been negatively im- 
pacted by growing hcalth-relaied expenses 
as well as by the overall weak economy. 

The rate of increase in food expenditures 
has trended downward since 1982. Real 
food expenditures (adjusted for inflation) 
have actually declined since 1990. Res- 
taurant sales have not increased in con- 
stant dollars since 19S8. and total de- 
flated grocery sales for food have 
declined since 1989. 

Some weakness in the economy will 
likely persist beyond this year. But the 
situation could brighten after 1993 as the 
deficit becomes more managpable and ex- 
pected monetary and fiscal stimulus by a 
new Administration begins to energize 
the economy. Demand can be expected 
to shift toward **away from home'* eating 
as well as toward more income- sensitive 
food products. Total consumer expendi- 
tures for food in real tenns ought to stabi- 



lize in 1993 and begin to recover some- 
what in 1994 and beyond. 

Convenience & 
Club Shopping 

Other changes in food consumption have 
been due at least partially to the econ- 
omy* Grocery distribution channels have 
shifted. Since 1990» warehouse and club 
stores have increased their share of the 
grocery business from less than 3 to 15 
percent, while supermarket share de- 
clined from 67 to 50 percent. 

The mix of food purchased is also chang- 
ing» but the driving force is difficult to 
identify. For example, demand fcr some 
premium brands in frozen foods and 
other areas has been somewhat weak 
over the last 2 years, as one might expect 
in a weak economy, However, business 
in the deli case has been brisk. And pri- 
vate-label sales have been weak during 
the recession— 4he reverse of expectations. 

Margins in the basic meat and poultry 
processing business have been depressed, 
even though volume has been growing 
sharply. Red meat sales have been ad- 
versely affect by the generally weak 
economy, as well as growing competi- 
tion from lower priced and expanding 
poultry supplies. 

New Processes, 
Products, Packaging 

Technical progress has afiected the food 
industry from many directions. Genetic 
advances have enhanced crop and live- 
stock productivity. Manufacturing cost 
reductions have been realized by labor- 
saving equipment, beuer communication 
and accounting* computer hardware and 
software, and more efficient distribution 
techniques. Packaging advances will en- 
hance food quality and safety while at- 
tempting to reduce the volume of 
nonrecyclable materials. 

Three developments in particular should 
advance technological progress in the in- 
termediate term. Labor cost increases 
may accelerate in anticipation of a 
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Stronger economy, afTecting wage rates 
and perhaps more regulations under a dif- 
ferent Administration. Pressure lo utilize 
labor-saving technologies will Increase, 
as labor becomes more expensive rela- 
tive to capital. 

Vertical integraiion will coutinue in the 
red meat industry. Production of leaner, 
more uniform catile and hogs can gener- 
ate efficiencies in the production, market- 
ing, processing, and retailing of meat 
products. As yet, there arc no examples 
of a fully integrated system in place to 
utilize all of the potential efficiencies, 
but that day is drawing nearer. 

Finally, we expect continued advance- 
ment in processes to replace fat and so- 
dium in foods, particularly processed 
meats and dairy products that will meet 
both health and taste criteiia. Over the 
longer term, fat substitutions will have a 
positive impact on the demand for meat 
and dairy products. 

The Price of 
Regulation 

Regulation is a majos^ factor in the cost of 
production and consequent food costs to 
the consumer. Today, food regulation is 
a moving target. New labeling regula- 
tions for the food industry mean some 
700,000 labels must be redone and 
700,000 foods tested extensively for con- 
tent of various ingredients in order to 
meet the new lequircments. This repre- 
sents a one-time cost of several billion 
dollars to the food industry. 

Food safety legislation represents an- 
other area of potential major increases in 
food costs from two major sources. The 
Dclaney clause, which specifies a zero- 
risk standard for cancer-causing addi- 
tives in manufactured food, was enacted 
into law when the scientific community 
had the ability to measure products at 
about one part in only 100,000. Now, 
with the ability to measure one part in a 
trillion (about a grain of salt in a swim- 
ming pool), zero-risk implies distilled 
water and sterile food. 



Modem science requires new legislation. 
Unless a negligible-risk starKiard is de- 
Hncd. potential cost increases to the food 
industry and consumer arc huge. Zero- 
risk enforcement would eliminate the 
manufacture of many foods, would close 
many smaller food companies, and could 
even result in lower quality, unsafe food 

A related major potential cost is a ten- 
dency for stales to develop their own 
food safety and labeling requtrcments. 
The cost of manufacturing specific prod- 
ucts for specific states would be prohibi- 
tive. The food system needs sound, 
scientific federal food r^ulation, and 
federal preempdon for labeling and food 
safely requirements. 

Changes in Tastes 
& Preferences 

Consumption patlems have changed rap- 
idly in the last 20 years. Some u-cnds in 
consumption arc consistent with con- 
sumer attendon lo nutritional concerns, 
but the influence of nutritional interest is 
difficult to measure. Other factors like 
convenience, demographics, and the taste 
appeal of certain food ingredients result 
in somewhat contradictory consumption 
patterns. 

Since 1970, consumption of products 
like cereals, fruits and vegetables, juices, 
poultry, and seafood have grown rapidly. 
Consumption of sugar, corfcc, and high- 
cholesterol foods like eggs have de- 
clined. More recenUy, the appeal of 
frozen meals, meats, cheeses, soups and 
other products that arc low in fat, choles- 
terol, and sodium has been strong. These 
trends arc consistent wilh consumers* 
health concert^. 

On the oiher hand, consumption of fats, 
some sweeteners, and soft drinks have 
also been growing rapidly, as well as fast- 
food consumption. These trends corre- 
spond to the concern for taste and 
convenience and likely imply that con- 
sumers will generally not sacrifice taste 
for nutrition. 



Two parallel patterns of food consump- 
tion that appear very likely to con- 
tinue arc increasing demand for more 
convenience and increasing demand for 
morc nutritious foods. First* the trend 
towards nx>rc nutritious foods will likely 
conunue as long as the industry is able to 
communicate properly with consumers- 
Technology to reduce fat and sodium 
will expand to a broader spectrum of 
foods, with no loss of taste. One might 
also expect flber content to continue as a 
nutritional issue as morc research uncov- 
ers cancer-fiber rclationships. 

Second, demographics and lifestyles (no- 
tably time pressures on two-worker fami- 
lies) will place morc emphasis on 
convenience foods. Expect a broader ar- 
ray of products to be adapted to the mi- 
crowave as research and development 
dollars arc spent in this area. Finally, as 
mentioned earlier, consumo'S will not 
abandon taste, so the futurc should con- 
tinue bright for meat products, as well as 
sweeteners and foods lower in saturated 
fats. 

Nuoiiional develc^ments will continue 
to attract considerable press and public at- 
tention. Future trends will likely continue 
to rcflect some contrdictions in consump- 
tion patterns. Demand for more nutri- 
tious food in terms of lower fat, lower 
cholesterol, lower salt, and more fiber 
will likely persist, as long as taste is not 
compromised. 

JRichardGady, Vice President, Public 
Affcurs and Chief Economist, ConAgra, 
Inc. (402) 595^015}^ 
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Agenda for 
Rural America 
In the 1990's 



Rural America is wrestling wiih 
fundamental changes in ihe world 
economy and its role within it. 
The rural economy, and its naiuml resource 
industries in particular, have experienced 
progress during ihis century ihat can only 
be described as amazing. Farms that once 
utilized enormous human resources have 
been restructured into a sector ihat now 
produces large surpluses of food and fi- 
ber wiih far lower levels of inputs. 

If ihe rural economy's principal indus- 
ulcs no longer demand huge amounts of 
labor, wcare left wiih ihe question of 
what to do wiih that labor Labor by an- 
oihcr name, after all, is ihe people of ru- 
ral America. 

Solutions to ihis challenge have not 
come easily. In ihe first place, rural prob- 
lems arc not well understood. Many, for 
example, cling to the mistaken belief ihat 
changes in farm policy can be effective 
in promoting genemt improvements in 
Ihe rural economy^ but fewer ihan 1 rural 
worker in 10 is employed on-fann, and 
Ihe vast majority of agricultural process- 
ing occurs outside rural America 



Nor has ihe federal bureaucracy proven 
itself able to find efficient solutions. Pro- 
grams are designed and administered lo 
meet specific needs ihat are not common 
to all rural communities. The result is a 
system of isolated actions ihat adds up to 
an ill-focused and fragmented federal re- 
sponse. 

The federal government, of course, is not 
solely responsible for rural development. 
Other participants include ihe states, lo- 
cal governments, and ihe private sector. 
The states in particular are major players 
in ihis arena* and iheir responsibility has 
been growing in recent years. Even more 
critical is ihe role of local governments 
in creating a supportive climate, provid- 
ing leadership, and taking local initiative 
in promoting community development 
and growih. 

The Task Ahead 

In rural development as in all of govern- 
ment, ihe journey ahead is still king. A 
major agenda item for ihe U,S. is to es- 
tablish new styles of government opera- 
tions to meet ihe emerging challenges of 
the 21 St century. It is critical to our fu- 
ture success that we get on wiih ihis 
agenda. 

We need a new national vision of roles 
and responsibilities for rural America, 
for what we want rural America to be. 
Times have changed in rural America, in 
some places so radically ihat it is unihink- 
able that ihe future will resemble ihc 
past. But our concepts about rural Amer- 
ica and what it can become are still 
grounded in ways of ihinking that are no 
longer valid. The new vision must be cre~ 
aied, unleashing creative energies on be- 
half of rural America. 

What is called for is to manage national 
policymaking for rural development ihat 
channels efforts in creative directions, 
and strengthens the collaborative relation- 
ships between ihe federal government 
and its partners. The State Rural Develop- 
ment Councils have been a remarkable 
success in die latter regard. By bringing 
senior officials together from time to 
time they have opened up channels of 
communication that bureaucracy and 
"turf ism" have kept closed. 



But the federal government and its part- 
ners must do more than talk with each 
other. They must develop shared visions 
and strategies. And they must learn to 
work cooperatively, not competitively, if 
scaice national resources are to be used 
to greatest effect to enhance the longrun 
competitive position of the U.S* in the 
global economy. 

Flexibility is needed to meet complex 
and varied needs, encourage a willing- 
ness to experiment, and team from 
mistakes. Difficult as it can be for gov- 
ernment leaders to admit less than total 
success, trying and trying again is the 
best teacher. 

Finally, the base of knowledge and infor- 
mation about rural America must be im- 
proved. Perhaps the most important 
lesson concerns diversity — the complex- 
ity of rural needs and the unique situ- 
ations that exist in many pans of rural 
America But the level of knowledge 
about the rural economy, or the changing 
conditions within the rural populatkin, is 
appallingly poor. 

The U.S. has invested large amounts of 
resources in certain industries— espe- 
cially in learning minute details about the 
agricultural industry. But we know al- 
most nothing about the changes taking 
place in textiles ix metal working or elec- 
tronics, and how these changes give rural 
citizens new opportunities or threaten 
them with difficult changes. It is time to 
redirect resources to develop a base of 
relevant information and apphed knowl- 
edge that will inform policies for rural de- 
velopment. 

The task ahead calls for bucking u-adi- 
tion, refocusing government, and defin- 
ing new visions of the nation and where 
it should be headed. Bureaucracies must 
be given new methods of carrying out the 
business of governance, and investments 
must be redirected to program areas that 
offer higher payoffs in building a 
stronger future. The real question to be 
answered is this: Eto we have the will? 
Only time will tell, 
{Walter £. flill. Deputy Under Secre- 
tary, Small Community and Rural Devel^ 
opmenuUSDAjtSl 
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Some Lessons 
Of Canadian 
Rural Policy 



Growing economic integration be- 
tween Canada and ihe U.S. is in- 
viting comparison of economic 
policies of the two countries. Similarities 
between niial conditions in Canada and 
in the U.S. are striking, suggesting that 
policies to improve the condition of rural 
areas might also be similar. 

Agriculture remains the dominant land 
use in the habitable ponions of each na- 
tion, even though it is no longer the prin- 
cipal rural economic activity. Both 
economics, including the rural sections, 
are dominated by service activities and, 
to a lesser degree, manufacturing. And 
levels of rural income and employment 
persistently lag behind those in urban 
places. 

Poverty is an equally pervasive problem 
in rural Canada as a percentage of the ru^ 
ral population, but rural poverty is a 
smaller proportion of loia] poverty in 
Canada than in the U.S. Rural residents 
in both countries tend to have lower qual- 
ity education systems, less access to serv- 
ices such as health care, and tend more 
often to fall between the cracks in terms 
of coverage by basic social programs. 

Most importantly, both Canada and the 
U.S, are large countries with a wide re- 
gional diversity in terms of economic 
and social conditions and the resulting 
problems and potential. 

Different Approaches 

Despite similarities in economic develop- 
ment and rural problems, imp(HTant dif- 
ferences exist in the role of state and 
individual in the two societies. Canada's 
institutional structure allows a greater 
role for government in managing re- 
sources and directing the path of develop- 
ment. The Canadian health plan is one 
example of this difTcrence, as are federal 
ownership of half the rail system, com- 
pulsory marketing boards for a number 



of major agricultural products, and a 
more aggressive role by government in 
acijviiies that can roughly be termed in- 
dusU'ial planning. 

The distribution of government authority 
also differs- Canadian provinces have 
more direct power than states, and the 
federal government in Canada has had 
far less success than the U.S. in bypass- 
ing the next level of government and 
dealing directly with citizens and local 
governments. In rural areas in Canada 
there is no strong federal presence like 
the Cooperative Extension Service that 
would allow program delivery at the lo- 
cal level, even if the federal government 
were able to develop one. Moreover, the 
power of the federal government in Can- 
ada will likely be further diluted in an ef- 
fort to placate provinces and preserve 
national imity, making a dominant fed- 
eral role even less likely. 

The effect of these differences on rural 
policy has been significant In terms of 
speciiie programs to assist rural areas in 
the two nations, there is great similariiy. 
This reflects the common nature of the 
problems and the simple fact that there 
are a finite number of measures that can 
be taken to address them. Where signifi- 
cant differences exist is in the policies 
that blend individual programs into broad 
strategies. 

P&^haps the single element that best char- 
acterizes the differences in approach be- 
tween the two nations is that Canada's 
rural policy is a small component of 
broader regional policy to provide assis- 
tance through generally available pro* 
grams. U.S. rural policy is mainly 
oriented to rural businesses and com- 
munities. 

Canada^s 

Self 'Help Program 

A federal program for rural development 
in Canada that bc^an in the late 1980*s 
may be worth watching as future direc- 
tions for U.S. rural policy arc contem- 
plated. The Community Futures (CF) 
program, opeiabed by Employment and 
Immigration Canada, is a locally based 
self-help program that motivates individ- 



ual communities to plan strategically for 
economic development. 

CF is targeted to small, often single- 
industry towns, giving it a relatively 
sU'ong rural slant. The federal govern- 
ment provides funds both for planning 
and for business and infrastructure devel- 
opment The program carries out two 
broad thrusts of Canadian policy; com- 
prehensive planning for development, 
and the use of unemployment insurance 
as the entry point for the federal govern- 
ment in domestic economic development 

The objective of the Community Futures 
program is to develop resources within a 
community lo make it self sustaining. Re- 
sources include capital, planning skills, 
infrastructure, and labor skills^ Initial in- 
fusions of federal assistance in the form 
of funds and technical assistance arc 
viewed as seed capital that allow the com- 
munity 10 begin the growth process. 
Committees drawn from the local com- 
munity provide core leadership and direc- 
tion. Federal assistance is justified on the 
grounds of providing oppOTtunity» and as 
a long-term budget saving activity if un- 
employment claims are reduced. 

Canada's CF program recognizes that 
simply providing large transfer payments 
to individuals in a region is not suffi- 
cient Once the transfers arc withdrawn, a 
local economy generally collapses. Al- 
though the Community Futures program 
provides significant amounts of federal fi- 
nancial assistance, it also supplies techni- 
cal aid. Most imp(HTantly, it requires that 
the community organize to develop a co- 
herent strategic development plan that 
has broad popular support, and commit it- 
self to implementing the plan over a 5- to 
10-year period. This in turn requires the 
federal government to make a similar 
time commiunenl to the community. 

Community Futures also reflects the 
em^ging notion that development calls 
for a series of public -private partnerships 
in which various players pool their re- 
sources to create the critical mass neces- 
sary for growth. The critical question is 
how 10 create the network of partnerships. 
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Inihe I970*s and early 1980'sihe Cana- 
dian government relied on federal-provin- 
cial partnerships Id deliver development 
assistance. Experience showed that while 
partnerships at this level can deliver pro- 
grams Id communities, ihey do not usu- 
ally result in ongoing growth. The 
Community Futures program represented 
the first significant effort by the federal 
govemment to form partnerships with lo- 
cal leaders, 

Significaniiy, the program does not rely 
on local elected officials for its contact 
with the community, although a number 
of the community board members are 
often elected officials. More recently, a 
number of provincial governments have 
tried to bring about pannerships for de- 
vel(^ment, in part to ensure that the fed- 
eral govemment is precluded from a 
greater role in dealing with local govern- 
ments. 

An underlying objective of the CF pro- 
gram was to develop stronger links be- 
tween business and community leaders, 
and between clusters of communities that 
were functionally integrated. In this re- 
spect the program has been quite success- 
ful New alliances fonned at a local level 
in many communities because federal 
govemment funding provided through 
the Community Futures program pro- 
vided an impetus for cooperating and a 
forum for building cooperation. 

This suggests that while local partner- 
ships arc necessary for successful devel- 
opment, it may takean extemal force to 
bring about these partnerships. More- 
over, the outside stimulus needs to be sus- 
tained for a long enough period to ensure 
that the new behavior patiems take root 

Can the U.S. Draw from 
Canada's Experience? 

Canada's past and current experience 
with rural development programs has 
shown that national rural economic devel- 
opment strategies-Hiesigned to provide 
uniform programs to all pans of the coun- 
try— miss the mark. What is needed on 
the east coast is not what is needed in the 
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''In Canada the daia are for below grade 9; In the U.S. befow grade t1 . 



Great Lakes area. In both countries there 
is growing understanding of the impor- 
tance of recognizing regional diversity in 
developing programs. 

Also clear from the Canadian experience 
is that simply |m}viding a source of reve- 
nue may not be enough to bring the prov- 
ince to address root problems. Nor do 
expanded transfer payments to individu- 
als necessarily have a long-term effect in 
reviving local economies. Canada's expe- 
rience in the 1980*s suggests that local 
economics based primarily on federal 
transfer payments do not create the inter- 
nal dynamics to survive reductions in 
those payments. 



The Community Futures program, on the 
other hand, suggests that sustained sup- 
port of locally based development can be 
successful. Comprehensive long-term 
assistance in planning and implementa- 
tion of development strategies is too 
often given only Up service in both coun- 
tries. But the little that we know about 
successful rural development suggests 
that it is the approi»1ate way to go, 
[David Freshwater > Associate Professor, 
Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Kentucky (606) 

257-1872] ng 
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Farm Lending 
Beyond the 
20th Century 



The economic landscape of rural 
America and of farming is rapidJy 
changing in response to the inter- 
nationalization of markets and the uibani- 
zation of economic activity. The nation*s 
agnctiitura] sector and the institutions 
serving it are no longer separate and 
unique. In many respects, the application 
of new technology by producers, input 
suppliers, and pnx:essors seems to be ir- 
retrievably absorbing the sector into the 
broader l^dscapc of U.S. economic ac- 
tivity. These changes appear to have 
picked up tempo in the last three decades. 

The outlook for agricuiUiral lending is 
conditioned by the expected performance 
of the broader U.S. economy. The impli- 
cations for lenders are drawn from 
changes both in ihcir customer base and 
in the functioning of the lending business. 

For a number of reasons, the U.S. econ- 
omy is experiencing the weakest eco- 
nomic recovery In post- World War II 
memory. GNP giowth in the first six 
quarters of expansion following the latest 



downturn has fallen far behind average 
of the past eight recoveries. Unemploy- 
ment remains high and continues to be a 
drag on consumer confidence. 

High levels of public and private debt 
have limited the capacity of consumers 
and firms to spend. Indeed, primary attcn* 
lion has focused on reliquifying the assets 
both of households and business firms. 
Once that is accomplished, the stage may 
be set for a prolonged expansion. 

Farmers To Protect 
Profit Spread 

Fanners will become much more attuned 
to managing a profit spread and less 
oriented toward managing around inter- 
mittent boom years. Like their urban 
counterparts, farmers will focus on creat- 
ing a profit spread and will then work to 
insulate it from external volatility. Much 
more attention will be paid to cost con- 
tainment and setting the cost structure on 
a predictable course. 

Product pricing strategies will protect the 
profit sp-ead but will leave upside price 
opporuinities open. Price risk will re- 
ceive greater attention and will be man- 
aged consistently with the farm's 
fmanciai ability to bear risk. The usually 
narrow, and perhaps further narrowing, 
profit margins in agriculture place a high 
premium on successful management 



Land No Longer 
A Store of Wealth 

Since the opening of the American fron- 
tier, fanners have looked to land as a 
store of wealth. In the post- World War n 
period, land owneiship became an even 
more important creator of wealth. 

But farmers have often overestimated the 
effect of land ownership on wealth. Real 
U.S. fannland values have increased only 
47 percent from 1960 to 1991— an 
average of less than 1 .6 per year. More- 
over, currently high real interest rates — 
which had approached zero as inflation 
accelerated in the 1970-82 period — 
decrease incentives to invest in land. 
Fanners arc learning that farmland may 
no longer build wealth, particularly when 
a substantial proportion of debt capital is 
used in the acquisition. 

Farmers now understand that in a nonin- 
flationary environment and in a wcffld 
with relatively abundant food supplies, 
land is not necessarily a growth asset. In- 
stead, good seed, profU-maximizing fer- 
tilizer and pesticide programs, and 
equipment management programs can all 
produce higher returns on investment 
than land ownership. Many expect this 
scenario to be refiected in a growing pro- 
portion of U.S. farmland leased by those 
who farm the land, although that is not 
yet in evidence. 



Farmland Values Show Little Real Growrth 
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Much of agricultuia] lending is supported 
by security inlcresLs in land and equip- 
menl. As farmers — and especially newer 
entianis into farming — devise and rely 
more on meihods lo control rather ihan 
own production assets, lenders wilt be 
forced 10 rethink iheir credit products, un- 
derwriting standards, and souices of secu- 
rity. Prototypes will be found more 
frequently by looking to practices devel- 
oped outside agriculuire than by reex- 
amining past practices in a£;ricultural 
lending. 

Additionally, farmers are managing con- 
trol of equipment differently. First, they 
are exteriding its useful life by improved 
maintenance. Tractors of 10-20 years of 
age that still perform well arc now com- 
mon on farms. Second, farmers and agri- 
business firms are using lease financing 
and rental much more frequently, with 
about double the value of such teases out- 
standing in the 1980's> 

Large-Scale Farming 
Needs Large-Scale Credit 

Scale and specialization in U.S. agricul- 
ture have changed markedly. That has 



led to a bifurcaijon of farm size; many 
farms are small, and a few are very large. 
About 7 1 percent of all farms produce 
less than ^0,000 each in annual sales 
and often lose money. Most family in- 
come of the small farmers comes finom 
off the farm. Only about 5 percent of 
US. farms sell over $250,000 annually. 
But large farms produce the bulk of the 
nation's food and fiber, and the large 
farms capture most of the sector's net 
cash income. 

Generational transfers now appear much 
more likely to utilize family assistance or 
outside equity funds for fmancing. The 
scale of farming required ID meet family 
living expenses and debt retirement typi- 
cally far exceeds the resources of a new 
entrant. Off-farm income by one or both 
spouses will become increasingly com- 
mon. Data on debt-bearing capacity in 
farming tend to affirm that only espe- 
cially profitable or otherwise unique busi- 
nesses can comfortably carry more than 
about 40 percent debt Higher debt-asset 
ratios pose high and often prolonged ex- 
posure to business failure. 



Farm Debt Drops to More Manageable Levels In the 1990's 



$biilion(19a2) 
120 
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It All Adds Up- 
Common Farm 
Finance Terms 

Current and constant doilan - 
Current dollars measures purchas- 
ing power in the prevailing year, 
but when the effects of inflaiion are 
omitted, current dollars cannot be 
meaningfully compared over time^ 
Constant dollars accounts for these 
inflationary effects. Constani dol- 
lars uses a 1982 base and may also 
be referred Id as a real, or inllation- 
adj us ted measure. 

Net cash income = Gross cash in- 
come less cash expenses. Net cash 
income measures the total inccxne 
received in a year, regardless of the 
year in which the maiteted output 
was produced. It measures funds 
available to cover cash operating 
costs, io fmance capital invest- 
ments and savings, service debts, 
maintain Ihlng standards, and pay 
taxes. 

Net farm income^ Total gross 
farm income less totiil expenses. 
Net farm income measures the 
profit or loss associated with a 
year's production. Additions to in- 
ventory arc trcausd as income, and 
nonmoney items such as deprecia- 
tion, consumption of farm grown 
food/and the net imputed rental 
value of operator dwellings are in- 
cluded. 

Fcwm equity - Measures net worth. 
Farm equity is calculated as farm 
sector assets minus sector debt out- 
standing. 

Debt/asset ratio - Calculated as to- 
tal debt outstanding on January 1, 
divided by farmers' estimate of the 
current market value of owned as- 
sets of the farm business. 
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Farm Finance 



Competition Increasing 
Among Lenders 

Farmer have reduced their leverage lo 
more manageable Icvcb, In real terms 
the agriculmra] sector's non-real estate in- 
debtedness peaked in 1979 and has fallen 
shaiply since then. Real estate indebted- 
ness peaked in 1981, also falling since 
the high point Farmers are not likely to 
use debt aggressively in ihc near term, 
unless the economic environment 



January Releases from USDA's 


Agricultural Statistics Board 


Ttie following reports are issued 


at 3 p^m. Eastern time on ttie 


dotes shown. 


January 


5 


Dairy Products 




Pouttry Slaugtiter 


6 


Broiler Hotctiery 


8 


Egg Products ^^ 
Cotton Ginnings ^| 


12 


, 


Crop Production 




Crop Production-Annual 




Groin Stocks 




Rice Stocks 


1 


Winter Wt^eat & Rye 




Seedings 


13 


Broiler Hotctiery 


14 


Milk Production 




Potato Stocks 




Turkey Hatchery 


15 


Turkeys 




\^etables 




Megetabies-'Annuol 


21 


Broiler Hatchery 




Cotflsh Processing 




Noncitrus Fruits & 




Nuts-Prelinninary 


22 


Coid Storage 




Livestock Slaughter 


25 


Cotton Ginnings _^^^ 




Crop Vdlues ^^H 


27 


toiler Hatchery ^^^ 




Peanut Stocks & Processing 


28 


Eggs, Chickens & Turkeys 




Layers & Egg Fyoduction- 




Annual 


29 


Agricultural Prices 




Cattle on Feed 




Sheep & Lombs on Feed 



changes fundamentally. Thus, lenders 
wishing to add farm loans to their portfo- 
lio must bid aggressively against other 
lenders by offering specialized credit 
products and competitive interest rates. 

There is substantial excess capacity 
among agricultural lenders, Agriculluial 
banks across the nation have a loan-to- 
deposit ratio of only 54 percent, far lower 
than the 80 percent posted for all com- 
mercial banks. Farm Credit Associations 
also face a competitive environment as 
they try to add good loans to their port- 
fotios. 

InUoduction of risk-based capital into 
commercial banking and the Farm Credit 
System institutions means fewer differ- 
ences in the regulatory ctimatc between 
agricultural and nonagriculmral lending. 
Greater uniformity in examination proce- 
dures and objectives across lending sys- 
tems also implies more uniformity of 
regulatory trcatmenL The presence of the 
Federal Agriculuiral Mortgage Corpora- 
tion (Farmer Mac) will eventually en- 
hance uniformity in underwriting 
standards since lenders must meet them 
in order to do business in the secondary 
market for agricultural real estate mort- 
gages. 

Across categories of lenders, however, 
the regulatory playing field will remain 
uneven. Indeed banks, farm credit institu- 
tions, and insurance companies may find 
themselves at a growing disadvantage 
compared with a variety of financial serv- 
ice firms or the finance arms of agri- 
business fumS, These fums typically 
function under a very different and more 
flexible regulatory regime. As a result, 
they have been taldng business from in- 
surance companies and depository institu- 
tions, including commercial banks. 

Additionally, many agribusiness firms — 
Pioneer and Deere, for example — are 
able to use credit services to smooth pro- 
duction schedules, and to link customers 



more closely to the firm in order to cross- 
sell pnxlucts. Thus, these firms may not 
reguire the same rate of profitability as 
transitional lenders, Nontiaditional com- 
petitors like these can be expected to 
cause marked changes in both numbers 
and business procedures of traditional 
lenders, 

(Marvin Duncan, Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, North Dakota State University 
(701)237-7444} f3^ 



February Releases from USDA'sl 


Agricultural Statistics Board 1 


The 


following reports are issued 1 


at 3 p.m. Eastern time on the ■ 


dates shov^, ■ 


Februar/ ^H 


1 


Catfish Production ^H 


3 


Broiler Hatchery ^H 


■ 


Egg Products ^H 


Poultry Slaughter ^H 


4 


Dairy Products ^H 


5 


Cottle ^M 




Sheep & Goats ^H 


10 


Broiler Hatchery ^H 


\ 


Cotton Ginnings ^H 


Crop Production ^H 


Potato Stocks ^H 




Turkey Hatchery ^H 


16 


Miik Production ^H 


17 


Broiler Hatchery ^H 




Farm Labor ^H 


18 


Cold Storoge-Annual 1 


19 


Cattle on Feed ^M 




Honey ^H 




livestock Slaughter ^H 


22 


Cattish Processing ^H 




Cold Storage 1 


23 


Eggs, Chickens & Turkeys 1 


24 


Broiler Hatchery 1 


26 


Agricultural Prices 1 


^ 


Peanut Stocks & Processin J 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 




















Table K— Key Statistical Indicators of ttie Food & Fiber 


Sector _ 














1991 
Annual 






1992 








1993 






1^ 


II 


III 


IV F 


Annual F 


IF 


11 F 


Annual F 


Price* recetved by farmers 0^77=100) 
Livestock & products 
Crops 


146 
iei 
130 


141 
154 
127 


141 
156 
124 


13fi 
159 
117 


138 
159 
117 


140 
157 
121 


z 


— 


"™ 


Prices pAid by farmers. {1 977b100) 
Production items 
Commoditie* & service Sr Interest 
toxfli, & wage« 


173 
169 


171 
188 


174 
189 


175 
189 


174 
189 


174 
189 


— 


— 


— 


Cash receipts {Sbil^M/ 
Livestock (S bil.) 
Crops (Sbil.) 


168 
86,3 

ai.a 


166 
85 
81 


168 
87 
81 


— " 


^ 


_ 


"™ 


__ 


— 


Market basket (1982-84=100) 
Retail cost 
Farm vaEue 
Spread 
Farm vatue/retail cost{%) 


137 
106 
154 

27 


138 

102 

158 

26 


138 

103 

157 

26 


138 

104 

166 

26 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Retail prices (1982-84=100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 


137 
136 

138 


138 
137 
140 


138 
137 
140 


138 
137 
141 


139 
137 
142 


138 
137 
141 


^— 


— 


— 


Agricultural exports iS bil.l 2/ 
Agricultural imports ($ biL) 2/ 


37,5 
22.6 


11,3 
6.1 


10.1 
6.2 


9,7 
6.2 


11.3 
5.8 


42.4 
24.3 


11.3 
6.1 


10.1 
6.2 


41 5 
24.0 


Commercial production 
Re<f meat (mIL lb.) 
Poultry (mil. lb.) 
EggefmiLdozJ 
Milk(bil. lb.) 


39,402 

24.885 

5.758 

148.5 


10.086 

6.309 

1.458 

38.0 


9.915 

6,624 

1.451 

39.1 


10.405 

6,816 

1.463 

37,7 


10.487 

6,570 

1,505 

36.9 


40.893 
26.319 

5.876 
151.7 


10^249 

6.530 

1.460 

38.2 


10.286 

6.885 

V440 

39.4 


41.929 

27.195 

5.855 

151.9 


Consumption, per capita 
Bad meat and poultry (lb.) 


203.2 


50,7 


51,4 


52.8 


54 


208.9 


52,0 


52.7 


212.7 


Corn beginnlnfl stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.)3y 


7.760.7 


1,521.2 
2-461 1 


6,541.1 
1 ,984.5 


4,561.0 
1.827.8 


2.738.6 
1.641.4 


7.914.9 


1.100,5 


— 


8.335.0 


Prices 4/ 

Choice steers— Neb. Direct ($/cwt) 
Barrows & gilts— 1 A. So. MN($/cwt) 
Broilers— 12-city(cte Jib.) 
Eggs— NY gr. Alaroe (cts./doz.) 
Milk— a1lfltpfant{$7cwt) 

Wheat— KCHRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Corn — Chicago (S/bu.) 
Soybean*— Chicago {$fbu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (cts,/lb.) 


74.28 

49.69 

52.0 

77.5 

12 24 

3 18 

2.47 
5.69 
69.7 


75.77 

39.55 

50.2 

63.8 

12,97 

4.50 
2,66 
5.75 
51.4 


75.94 
45,7 
52.3 
62.0 

12.87 

3 94 
2.59 
5.93 
56.4 


73.88 

44.39 
54.5 
64.5 

13.47 

3.45 
226 

5.49 
57,3 


75-76 
42-43 
54-65 
71-72 
13.15- 
13.35 


75-76 
43-44 
52-63 

65-66 

13,10- 

13.20 


70^76 
38-44 
50-56 
63-69 
12.25- 
13.25 


72-78 
40-46 
50-56 
65-71 
11.25- 
12 25 


71-77 
39-45 
50-56 
69-76 
11.80- 
12 80 




1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992F 



Gross cash income ($ bil.) 
Gross cash expenses (S bil.) 

Net cash income (S biJ.) 
Netlarm fncomeflbil.) 

Farm feat estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real (1982 S) 



156.1 
118.7 

37.4 
26.1 



801 
769 



157.9 
110.7 

47.1 
28.8 



713 
657 



152.8 
105,0 

47.8 
31.0 



640 
568 



165.2 
109.4 

55.8 
39.7 



599 
518 



172,7 
114.6 

58.1 
41,1 



632 

530 



180.2 
121.2 

58,9 
49.9 



661 
533 



186.4 
125.2 

61,3 
51.0 



517 



183.2 
125.2 

58.0 
44 6 



681 
506 



185 
124 

60 
51 



685 
491 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct. -Sept, fiscal y^ars ending with year Indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov. first quarter: 
Dec. -Feb. second quarter: Mar.-May third quarter; Jun. -Aug. fourth quarter; Sept.-Aug. annual- Use includes exports 4 domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages. Jan.-Dec. 5/ 1990-92 values as of January 1. l9e6-89valussasof February 1. 1984-85 valuesasof April 1. F ■ forecast, — -not available. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Gross domestic product 
Gro$$ national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing Sl shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic 
investment 
Fixed Investment 
Change in business invdntories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
good$& services 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing &. shoes 

Food ^beverages 

Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business mventohes 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP Implicit pnce deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal income {$ bil.) 
Disposable per. income (19a7i bil.) 
Per capita disposable per. income ($) 
Per capita dts. per. income (1 987 $) 
U.S. population,, total, IncL military 
abroad (mil.) " 
Civilian population {mil.) ' 



Industrial production (1987=100) 
Leading economic Indicators (ig82«i100) 

Civilian employment {mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income {$ bil, annual rate) 

Money s1ock-M2 {dailyavg.)($ bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield {Moody's) {%) 
Housing starts (1.000) 2/ 

Auto safes at retailp total (mH.) 
Bushfiess fnventory/sales ratio 
Sales of all retail stores {S bil.) 
Nondurable goods stores (S biL) 

Food stores ($ bil.) 

Eating & drinking places (S bil.) 

Apparel & accessory stores ($ bil.) 

1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed. 2/ Prfvate, including farm. R = 
Note: ' Population estimates based on 19^ census, 

Infofmalion contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 





Annual 






1991 




1992 




1939 


1990 


1991 


nT 


IV 


1 


11 


llfP 






S billion {quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 




5,250.8 
5p266.8 


5.522.2 

5.542.9 


5,677.5 
5.694.9 


5h713 1 
5,726.4 


5.753,3 
5.764.1 


5.840.2 
5h859 8 


5.902.2 
5,909 3 


5.982,5 
5,993.1 


3.523.1 
459.4 

1,149.5 
200.4 
565.1 

1,914.2 


3,748.4 
464.3 

1,224.5 
206.9 
601.4 

2,059.7 


3.887.7 
446 1 

1,251.5 
209.0 
617.7 

2,190.1 


3,914.2 
453.0 

1 .255.3 
212.0 
617.9 

2,205.9 


3.942.9 
450.4 

1.251.4 
206.8 
620,0 

2.24M 


4.022.8 
469,4 

1,274.1 
216 5 
627.9 

2.279.3 


4.057.1 
470.6 

1,277.5 
217.4 
623.2 

2.309.0 


4,108.1 
482,7 

1.293.0 
224.5 
627.4 

2.332.4 


832.3 

798.9 

33.3 

-79.7 


799.5 

793.2 

6.3 

-66.9 


721.1 
731.3 
-10.2 
-21.8 


732 8 

732.6 

02 

-27.1 


736,1 

726.9 

9.2 

-16.0 


722.4 

738.2 

-15.8 

-8.1 


773.2 

765.1 

8.1 

--37.1 


786.4 

76B3 

21.1 

-34.9 



975.2 1,043.2 1,090.6 1.093,3 1,090 3 1.103.1 1.109.1 

1987$ billion {quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1,122,9 



4,838.0 
4.852.7 


4,877.5 
4. a 95 .9 


4,821.0 
4.B36.4 


4.831.8 
4.S43.7 


4.838.5 
4,848.2 


4.873.7 
4.890.7 


4.892.4 
4.899.1 


4,939.4 
4.949 


3,223.3 
440.7 

1.051.6 
187.8 
515.0 

1,731.0 


3.260.4 
439.3 

1.056.5 
185.9 
520.8 

1,764.6 


3.240.B 
414.7 

1.042.4 
181.3 
5l5.fi 

1.783.7 


3,251,2 
419.4 

1 .044,8 
183.7 
515.0 

1 ,787.0 


3,249.0 
416.1 

1,035.6 
177.5 
515.3 

1.797.4 


3.289.3 
432.3 

1,049.6 
184.1 
518.9 

1.807.3 


3.288,5 
430.0 

1,045.6 
184.4 
513.5 

1h&12.9 


3,318 4 
439.9 

1.052 2 
191.0 
514.5 

1h826.3 


784.0 

754.2 

29.8 

-73.7 


739.1 

732 9 

6.2 

-51 ,e 


661.1 

670.4 

-9.3 

-21 a 


672.0 

671.4 

0.6 

-31.6 


676.9 

669.3 

75 

-20.5 


66S.9 
681.4 
-12.6 
-21,5 


713.6 

705.9 

7.8 

-43,9 


728.9 

708 7 

20.2 

-49.6 


904.4 


929.9 


941.0 


940.2 


933.1 


937,0 


034.2 


941.8 


44 

3.787.0 
3,464.9 
15.307 
14,005 


4.3 
4,042.9 
3.516.5 
16,174 
14.06E 


4.1 
4.209.6 
3.509.0 
16.656 
13,a86 


2.4 
4.227.6 
3.511.5 
16,706 
13.876 


2.4 

4 284.9 

3.530.8 

16.865 

13.913 


3.1 
4.360.9 
3,565.7 
17,143 
14,017 


2.7 
4.411.8 
3.576.0 
17.297 
14.021 


1.7 
4,430.9 
3,579.2 
17.323 
13,993 


247.3 
245.1 


249.9 
247.8 


252.7 
250.6 


252,9 
250.8 


253.7 
251.6 


2543 

252.3 


254.9 
253 


255 7 
253.7 




Annual 




1991 
Oct 






1992 




1989 


1990 


1991 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 








Monthly data seasonally adjusted 






loa 1 

144.4 


109.2 
143.8 


107.1 
143.6 


108.4 
145.2 


109.4 
149.1 


109.0 
148 6 


108.7 
148.5 


109.0 
149.1 


117.3 

5.2 

4,380.3 


117.9 

5.4 

4.664.2 


116.9 
6.6 

4.B28.3 


116.9 

68 

4.689,3 


117.8 

7.6 

5.046.9 


117.7 

7.5 

5,054.7 


117.7 

7.4 

5,079 1 


117.6 

73 

5.130,2 


3.227.3 

8.12 

9.26 

1.376 


3.339.0 

7.51 

9.32 

1.193 


3,439.8 

5.42 

8.77 

1.014 


3,417.9 

5.03 

8.55 

1,085 


3,466.2 

3.28 

8.07 

1,100 


3.471.6 

3.14 

7.95 

1.233 


3.4B1.9 

2.97 

7.99 

1.243 


3.496.5 

2.B4 

8.10 

1,229 


99 

1 53 
145.1 
90.8 
2^S 
14.5 
7.6 


9.5 
1.53 
150.6 
96.0 
30.2 
15.2 

7.9 


8.4 
1.55 
151.8 
9B.0 
30.9 
15.8 

8.0 


83 

1 52 
154.5 
99.1 
31.8 
16.4 
79 


e.3 

149 

160.8 

102.2 

32 3 

15.9 

8,7 


8.0 

151 

161.0 

102h7 

32.6 

16.3 

8,6 


8.3 

1.50 

161.8 

102.9 

32.3 

16.5 

8.7 


8,3 

163.3 

103.4 

32.6 

16.5 

a.8 



revised. P « preliminafV, — = not available. 
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Table 3,— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Exports 





1983 


1^84 


Idas 


1986 


1967 


i9aa 


1989 


1990 


1991 E 


1992 F 


1993 F 


Average 
1981-90 












Aftnual percent change 












World, less U.S. 


























Real GDP 


2.4 


3.6 


34 


3.0 


3.5 


4.4 


3.5 


3.1 


0.0 


1.3 


22 


3.0 


GOP deflator 


B.3 


78 


8.0 


7.5 


0.0 


io,a 


10.3 


24.6 


11.3 


42. a 


36.4 


10,5 


Res^ exports 
OeveJoped l«vsU.S, 


2.2 


9.5 


3,g 


2.1 


5.0 


7, a 


8.7 


6.4 


3. a 


3.1 


3.8 


5.3 


























Real GOP 


2.1 


3.2 


3.4 


2.7 


3.2 


4.5 


3.6 


3.5 


1.4 


1.1 


1.5 


2.0 


GOP deflator 


6,2 


4.S 


3.8 


3.9 


2vS 


3,6 


4.2 


4.6 


4.1 


4.0 


3.5 


5*0 


Real exports 


2,7 


10.6 


SA 


-O.t 


4.1 


■7.3 


9.7 


7.8 


4.8 


3.1 


3.2 


5.7 


Eastern Europe &C.LSh 


























Real GOP 


3.6 


4.0 


22 


36 


2.6 


38 


1.5 


-32 


-12.2 


-11.2 


-4.1 


2.2 


GOP deflator 1/ 


42 


S.O 


0.4 


a.i 


t2,3 


3S,3 


41.3 


192.7 


3S,3 


199.9 


87.7 


32.2 


Real export* 


4.G 


6.2 


-4.0 


9.1 


7.6 


8.5 


-5.3 


-6.9 


-22.1 


-9.0 


0.9 


2.6 


Oftvel oping 


























Real GOP 


3.1 


4.7 


40 


3.0 


4.5 


4.4 


3.6 


36 


2.5 


4.6 


6.3 


3.7 


GOP deflator 


3fl,7 


37,3 


36,4 


25.5 


33.1 


26.4 


19.1 


16,0 


15^ 


10.6 


12.5 


28.9 


Real export! 
Asia 

Real GOP 


0.4 


7.2 


1.7 


7.5 


11.1 


9.4 


9.0 


6.6 


6,2 


5,3 


6,1 


4.9 


a2 


7.9 


6.S 


7.2 


8.6 


9.f 


5.5 


6.7 


5.3 


5.5 


5,7 


7.0 


GOP deflator 


e,3 


7.S 


6.9 


4.4 


7.8 


8.2 


6.1 


a.1 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


6.7 


Real export! 


6.4 


11.3 


2.9 


19.0 


16.8 


14.0 


8.2 


7.3 


g.2 


0,0 


10.8 


9.2 


Utin America 


























R04E GDP 


-2,7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.4 


3.0 


0.0 


1.3 


-0.1 


2.8 


2,7 


4.2 


1.2 


GOP deflator 1/ 


30,3 


40.B 


69.0 


62 S 


126.6 


66.5 


35.9 


20.6 


245 


13,7 


16.8 


49.6 


ReaJ exports 


2.0 


12.0 


2i0 


0.0 


B.O 


6.S 


10.4 


3.9 


3.1 


2.5 


2.1 


6,2 


Africa 


























Real GOP 


1.1 


2.2 


2.3 


1.4 


0.6 


2.0 


2.8 


0.9 


2.3 


2.6 


2.9 


1.7 


GOP deflator 


1ii7 


12 2 


12.2 


ZA 


25,3 


17.4 


10.5 


15.3 


i3.a 


13.8 


16.9 


14.5 


Real exports 


-q&^ 


-1,6 


3.6 


-1.0 


0,0 


2.0 


5.0 


7,5 


6.1 


1 7 


1 5 


-2.0 


Middle East 


























Real GOP 


4.5 


1,2 


17 


-3.6 


'0.1 


-0.2 


2.6 


6,3 


"10.3 


7.3 


8.0 


1.9 


GOP deflator 


-4.6 


1.2 


3.1 


5.7 


14.6 


93 


13.2 


19.6 


2.2 


9.3 


12.7 


77 


Real exports 


-19.6 


-e.7 


-7.1 


-3.8 


24.6 


4.8 


21.0 


5.0 


17.2 


10.9 


34.7 


0,1 



1/ Excludes Yugoslavia, Argentina. Brazil & Peru starting in 1939. E* estimate. F = forecast. 
Information contact: Aiberto Jef ardo, (202) 219-0717. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U-S, Average, 



Annual 



1991 



?992 



Prices TBCflivBd 
All farm products 
All cfopt 
Food grains 
Fsed grains & hay 
pgea grmins 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-47«iring crops 
Fruit, all 
Fresh markijl 1/ 
Commorciar vegetable a 
Fresh markal 
Potatwg&drybaans 
Uvesiock & products 
Mstt animals 
Dairy Pfoducts 
Pouftr^ & egga 
Pricea paid 

Commoditlea & tarvlces, 
interest, taxes, &waga rates 
Production it«m* 
F*ed 

Fflftdsr lUfl stock 
Sted 
Fertiiizer 

AgncuUufaJ chemicaJs 
Fuela & tnvrgy 
Farm i mrtw supplia* 
Autos & uucks 

Tractors A tvlf-propeHed machinery^ 
Qthar macMnary 
Bidding & fancmg 
Farm s^rvio** & cash rent 
Int. pajrabi* psr acra on farm real o&tais dabl 
Taxsapayaibla pw acre oo farm rsal s^ale 
WSflerat«a(saa»oraliy adjusted) 
Production HMna. intefett. taxes. & waga rates 

Ratio, prFcsa received to prices paid (Ml 2/ 
Prices rscahwl (1910-14.100) 
Prices paid. Ate. (parity index) (19T0-14.100) 
Parity ratio [1 910-1 4- 1 00) TO2) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


Nov 


Juns 
1077*100 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


OctR 


NotfP 


147 


149 


146 


139 


140 


138 


139 


138 


130 


137 


U4 


127 


130 


124 


122 


117 


117 


117 


116 


ns 


158 


123 


lis 


135 


139 


129 


123 


130 


130 


133 


)28 


123 


118 


lie 


124 


117 


110 


109 


105 


104 


123 


11& 


115 


115 


122 


lis 


lOS 


107 


101 


99 


6S 


107 


108 


101 


94 


91 


89 


87 


S7 


84 


149 


152 


161 


163 


14S 


139 


148 


163 


163 


163 


102 


9^ 


91 


83 


S7 


63 


82 


85 


83 


85 


104 


las 


268 


217 


194 


153 


162 


169 


1S7 


170 


205 


107 


290 


299 


198 


ISO 


160 


1S6 


164 


169 


145 


142 


136 


^53 


120 


137 


155 


1S6 


166 


143 


144 


144 


132 


164 


113 


137 


163 


164 


179 


147 


;fl6 


ISO 


140 


101 


110 


176 


163 


130 


120 


127 


160 


170 


lai 


163 


157 


158 


160 


158 


160 


157 


174 


193 


186 


167 


177 


177 


178 


176 


leo 


174 


HO 


141 


1?6 


142 


136 


13a 


139 


139 


138 


137 


137 


131 


123 


118 


114 


117 


110 


120 


120 


127 


I7t 


184 


189 


1B9 


191 


192 


192 


192 


192 


192 


165 


171 


173 


172 


174 


175 


175 


175 


174 


174 


130 


128 


123 






123 






119 




194 


213 


2T4 


. — 


.„> 


204 


.„> 


.^^ 


206 


,.». 


165 


les 


163 








162 








162 





137 


131 


134 


— 


m^ 


132 


» 


— 


128 


» 


13£ 


139 


161 


— 


— 


160 


— 


'-^ 


160 


— 


ISO 


204 


203 


— 


. 


20fl 


.„> 


— 


205 


.„> 


1ST 


154 


164 





.^^ 


160 








161 


»» 


223 


231 


244 


«* 


., 


262 





F 


262 





193 


202 


211 





...» 


217 


H. 





224 


»» 


2oa 


21S 


£26 








234 





,.». 


235 





141 


143 


146 


—1 





150 


T 





162 





161 


166 


170 


— 


^^■— 


171 








171 


«. 


176 


174 


172 








166 








166 


, 


151 


158 


160 


.^^ 





165 





** 


165 





185 


191 


201 


— 


,.». 


212 


,«, 





212 


,.». 


167 


172 


175 


— 


— 


176 


— 


— 


176 


— 


S3 


81 


77 


74 


73 


72 


72 


72 


72 


71 


.11^ 


681 


666 


636 


640 


630 


633 


631 


633 


626 


1^1 


1.265 


l,Zfl9 


— 




1.322 




— 


1.324 




55 


64 


51 


— 


— 


48 


— 


— 


46 


-* 



^' ^■^•*rj"*^^' ^" noncitrusf freah marhet 4 Pfocesstng lOr citrus. 2/ Ratio of index of prices received Jor al[ (ai-m products lo rndox ot prices patd for 
otTimodities A services iniare«t. taxes. A wage rates. Ratio uses the most recent prtees paid index. PHcaa paid data are QuerteMy & wJl be pubiished 
1 January. April, July, A October, R - raviBed. P - preliminary. -* - not available. 



commodH*e 
In 

Information contact; Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Agricultural Outlook/January-February 1993 

Table 5-— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 



CROPS 

AJI wheat {$/bu.) 
Rice, rough ($/cvrt) 
Corn {$fbu.) 
Sof ghum ($/cvvt) 

All hay, baled iSfXon) 
Soybeans ($/bu.) 
Conan, upland (ctsilb.) 

Potatoes ($/cwt) 
Lettuce ($/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh (3/cwt) 2/ 
Onions ($/cwt) 
Dry edible beans (S/cwt) 

Apples for fresh use (cts./3b.) 
Pears for fresh use ($/ton) 
Oranges, all uses ($/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit. a\\ uses ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattJe(S/cwt) 
Calves ($/cwt) 
Hogs ($/cwt) 
Lambs ($/cwt) 

All milk, eold to plants ($/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade ($^cwt) 
Broilers (cts./lb.) 
Egge (cts./doz,) 4/ 
Turkeys (ctsVIbO 
Wool(ct8./Ib0 5/ 

1/ Season average prrce by crop year for crops. Calendar year averageof monthly prices for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii, 3/ Equivalent on -tree returns. 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs & eggs sold at retail. Sf Average local market price, excluding incentive payments, 
P = preliminary- R = revised, — » not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Annual 1/ 




1991 








1992 






1989 


1990 


1991 


Nov 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


CtetR 


NovP 


3.72 


2.61 


3.05 


3,25 


3.42 


3.14 


3 01 


3.21 


3.21 


3.36 


7,35 


6.70 


7,70 


7,78 


6.93 


8.94 


6.61 


6.40 


6 37 


6.37 


23e 


2.28 


2.40 


2.29 


2.47 


2,33 


2,15 


2.15 


2.04 


1 96 


3.75 


379 


4.15 


3.94 


4.22 


3.80 


3.77 


3.68 


3.23 


3,35 


85 40 


80.60 


71.00 


69.10 


75.50 


71.80 


69.60 


68.50 


70.50 


74.10 


5.69 


574 


5.60 


5.4S 


5,94 


5.59 


5.40 


5.35 


5.26 


5.33 


eae 


67.1 


56,8 


60.9 


56.9 


55.3 


$38 


52.6 


527 


50.6 


7.36 


6.08 


5.05 


3 99 


4.es 


7.59 


6.84 


511 


4.60 


4.69 


12.f0 


irso 


11.40 


23 20 


9.81 


13.10 


19 90 


20.80 


13,40 


8.99 


M2D 


27.40 


31.90 


23.90 


24.20 


27.80 


24.50 


30 10 


59.60 


40 80 


11.40 


10.50 


12,50 


10 60 


9.73 


12.20 


15.90 


12.40 


12.20 


12.70 


28. &0 


18.50 


15.60 


15.80 


15.40 


17.20 


18 90 


20,20 


20.30 


21 70 


13.9 


20.9 


25.1 


25.4 


25.7 


27.1 


30,4 


29.3 


22.4 


19.9 


336.00 


360.00 


385,00 


428,00 


.^ 


390.00 


276.00 


426.00 


398,00 


449,00 


7.08 


6.16 


7.35 


5 96 


5 14 


2.32 


1.65 


1.37 


1.79 


3.80 


4 41 


5.86 


5.26 


6.36 


4.02 


2.87 


3.32 


3.73 


7.09 


4.11 


69.70 


74.80 


72.90 


67.90 


70.20 


70.60 


71.80 


71.70 


73.90 


70.90 


>91.80 


96.50 


100 00 


90 20 


88.40 


90.10 


90.60 


87.40 


86.40 


87.20 


43.20 


54.00 


48.80 


3£,D0 


46.40 


44.40 


43.90 


41.90 


41 90 


40 90 


67.30 


56.00 


52,60 


50 70 


67.00 


61.40 


66.00 


56.70 


55.40 


56.70 


13,56 


13.74 


12.26 


13,90 


13.20 


13.40 


13.50 


13.50 


T3.40 


13,30 


12.38 


1234 


11.05 


12.70 


12 20 


12.40 


12.40 


12.30 


12.20 


12.10 


36.1 


32.4 


31.0 


29,5 


31.6 


33.8 


34.6 


31.8 


32.9 


33.2 


70.0 


70.4 


66.9 


827 


53,0 


52.3 


&3.4 


59 5 


56,9 


64.9 


40.0 


38.4 


36.5 


37.0 


37.4 


3S.2 


37.9 


37,1 


38,6 


39 


1240 


80,0 


55.0 


49.0 


87.1 


74.1 


65,0 


52 2 


69 5 


617 



Producer 8e Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Annuai 



1991 



1992 



Consumer Price Index, aN jtems 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at hMne 
Meats 1/ 
&eef &. veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eg(|s 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3; 

Fresh frusl 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 

Bevefagss, nofialcohoiic 

Apparel 

Apparel. commodHties less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco i smoking products 
^everagest alcoholic 

1/ Beef. veal, lamb, pork, & processed meat. 2/ Includes btxttar. 3/ Excludes butter. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



1991 


Nov 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


AU9 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 








1982-84=100 












136.2 
136.1 


137.8 
136,0 


139.5 
1397 


139.7 
140.1 


140.2 
140.7 


140.5 
141.1 


140.9 
141.4 


141.3 
141,8 


141,6 
142.4 


142 
142.7 


136.3 


136.2 


138.1 


137.4 


137.4 


137,2 


138 


138.5 


138,3 


13S.3 


137.9 


139,3 


140.2 


140.4 


1407 


140.8 


141,0 


141.2 


141.3 


141.5 


135,8 
132.5 
132.4 
:34.1 


135.0 
131.5 
131.9 
131 3 


137.4 
130.2 
133.2 
125.1 


136.2 
130.3 
132.6 
126 8 


136.1 
131.0 
132.7 
127.9 


135.7 
130 
130.7 
129.1 


136 9 
130.6 
131.4 
129.5 


137.4 
130.9 
131,8 
129.4 


137.2 
131.1 
132.8 
128.7 


137.0 
131.2 
132 9 
127.9 


131.5 
148.3 
121,2 
125.1 
1317 
193.9 


129.3 
149,5 
115.4 
126.2 
129.8 
183 9 


129,2 

153.5 
105.1 
127,4 
129 8 
187.4 


129.1 
151.6 
104 2 
127.0 
130.4 
190.0 


130.7 
149.1 
100.7 
127.8 
130.2 
182.9 


1321 

150.4 
104.7 
128.3 

129.9 
173.3 


1337 
151.6 
102.2 
129 2 
129.5 
181.4 


134.0 
151.2 
111,6 
129.7 
129.9 
189^ 


133.3 
151.4 
109,3 
130.1 
129.9 
182.1 


133.6 
151,2 
113^^4 
129,4 
128 5 
181.4 


131,8 
154.4 
144,6 
128.5 


131.4 
149,6 
129.9 

127,7 


140.0 
175.4 
135.6 
128.6 


140.0 
149.6 
1367 
128.8 


138,3 
146.9 
141.0 
129.0 


138.4 
148,1 
155.9 
129,2 


136.2 

153 8 
164.7 
130.2 


138.0 
152,6 

153 1 
129,1 


136.4 
155,2 
143,0 
129.1 


135.5 
158.4 
136,0 
1277 


145.8 
129 3 


147.5 
130-6 


150,6 
133.0 


150.7 
132.9 


151.6 
133.3 


1S2 4 
133.8 


153.1 
133.8 


152 6 

133.7 


152.8 
1337 


1527 

133,0 


114.1 


113,0 


114.4 


114.5 


115.0 


113,9 


114.1 


114.2 


1141 


112.4 


127.4 
120.9 
202.7 
142.8 


132.2 
123.4 
209.0 
144.0 


132.0 
125.6 
2U.9 
147 2 


131,8 
126.0 
220.0 

147.4 


129.0 
125,4 
219^ 
147.5 


126.8 
124.4 
220.5 
147.7 


126.1 
124,9 
221.5 
147.6 


1317 
126.3 
224.0 
148.0 


1337 
127,1 
225.6 
14S2 


133.1 
126.0 
225.0 
148.5 



md OCR go to ' 
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3^ Agficullural Outlook/January-Febfuary 1993 
Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). -. 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



1989 


1990 


1991 


Oct 


May 
19fi2 = 


June R 
100 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


112.2 


1163 


116,5 


116.4 


1172 


118.0 


117,8 


117.6 


117.8 


118.1 


113.6 


119^ 


121.7 


122.2 


123.2 


123 7 


123.7 


123.5 


123.3 


124 3 


117.9 


123.2 


122.2 


121.1 


120.8 


120.4 


120^ 


120 6 


120.6 


121.0 


iie.7 


124.4 


124,4 


123.0 


123.1 


123.0 


122 9 


123.2 


123 2 


123.6 


113.2 


118.1 


129.9 


124.6 


87.4 


80.2 


70.8 


78.1 


72.8 


78.5 


116.7 


118,1 


103.S 


7fi,1 


98.8 


86.0 


99.8 


119.3 


107.6 


141 4 


103.0 


106.7 


111.8 


112.1 


115.1 


114.9 


113.9 


113.8 


113.8 


t13.6 


122.7 


127.0 


128 6 


130 3 


136.7 


136.4 


136.3 


135.5 


133s5 


132.3 


123.9 


139,0 


116.3 


117.1 


130,1 


125.6 


123.5 


123.1 


121.7 


117.5 


103.9 


107.8 


100.2 


73.5 


89.9 


81.3 


85.5 


115.5 


115.1 


149.4 


iis.e 


116.7 


112.9 


111,0 


109.fi 


109.4 


109 5 


109.4 


108.8 


109.1 


115.5 


118.4 


117.6 


116.8 


116.3 


115.5 


115.3 


11S.2 


116,8 


116.5 


153.6 


157,3 


125 7 


97.0 


104.7 


108.6 


195.1 


172.4 


116.8 


107.0 


3/ 


3/ 


3^ 


3/ 


71.9 


71 


71.7 


73.7 


85 8 


78.1 


135.4 


141.0 


146 6 


147.8 


152.7 


153.1 


153.2 


153.5 


153.4 


153 9 


104.e 


117.0 


113.5 


1C9.1 


108.9 


107.8 


106.5 


106.0 


106.0 


106.6 


108.9 


116.0 


112.2 


106.9 


112.1 


108.9 


106.4 


107.1 


107.4 


109.5 


977 


1lg.& 


113.4 


107.4 


101.4 


102.9 


102.6 


100.7 


100,0 


98.8 


120.4 


113.6 


109.9 


110.6 


109.7 


110.7 


I09.fi 


112.0 


111.8 


119,3 


142.9 


147.2 


149.5 


147.6 


154.1 


159.8 


156.5 


148.1 


149,8 


140,4 


110.6 


117.2 


114.6 


119.3 


116.9 


118,7 


11fl.9 


120.1 


120.2 


119.5 


119.9 


124.7 


119.6 


110.2 


122.0 


121.0 


120.7 


120.4 


119,8 


119,0 


116.6 


123.£ 


116.5 


114.e 


116 1 


118.7 


116.0 


111.3 


112.8 


112.6 


177.7 


122 3 


125.5 


124 6 


125.9 


127.,6 


127.2 


124.6 


125,0 


125,4 


108.9 


115.3 


118.7 


119.7 


120.9 


122.0 


122.0 


121.6 


121.4 


122,2 


115.2 


117.2 


123.7 


123.1 


126.7 


126.4 


127.0 


126.6 


125.7 


125,4 


114.S 


1175 


119.6 


120.3 


121.8 


121.8 


122.2 


122.2 


122,3 


122.8 


120.8 


12S.6 


128.6 


129.1 


131.6 


131.9 


131.8 


132.3 


132.6 


131.5 


194.8 


221 A 


249.7 


255.0 


283.2 


283.2 


283.4 


265.3 


273.9 


274.0 


112.0 


114.5 


114.4 


114.2 


114.5 


1153 


116.3 


11S.3 


115.6 


1154 


112.7 


117.9 


115.3 


115.4 


114.8 


115.3 


114.4 


1138 


114.3 


112.8 


114.6 


103 6 


96.8 


102.4 


111.3 


113.1 


106.6 


100.9 


102.9 


106.8 


118.2 


122.7 


121.6 


120.fi 


1199 


120.0 


120,4 


120.9 


119.8 


119.9 


103 7 


115.8 


103.0 


98.4 


101.6 


107.O 


97.3 


89.4 


92.8 


91.5 


103.1 


108.9 


101.2 


99.9 


101,2 


101.5 


101.3 


100.9 


102.0 


101.8 


111.2 


113.1 


105.S 


102.6 


108.4 


107.3 


105.0 


103.7 


103.0 


103.5 


114.6 


117.5 


114.7 


98,1 


91.3 


83 3 


85 2 


95.9 


89.1 


104 9 


106.4 


97.4 


92.0 


94.8 


103.5 


105.7 


95,0 


88.5 


80.6 


87.8 


106.1 


115.6 


107.9 


100.9 


1O8.0 


105.3 


103.7 


104 2 


103.4 


104 2 


128.8 


na.s 


111.2 


109.1 


116.1 


109.8 


124.1 


120.5 


111.fi 


111.fi 


107.8 


117.8 


115.1 


96.3 


93.4 


96.2 


102 


96 6 


93 9 


82.9 


98.8 


100.8 


B9.5 


9&.1 


95.3 


98.0 


99.7 


100.2 


99.5 


97.9. 


123.B 


112.1 


106.4 


102.1 


113.6 


117.4 


109^ 


104.9 


105.1 


101.2 


93.8 


05.6 


101.1 


103.5 


94,4 


94 4 


94.4 


93.1 


106.1 


105.5 


115.5 


119.2 


113.7 


114.2 


111,4 


110.6 


110.4 


111.7 


112.8 


113.6 



All commodities 

Rnlfihed goods 1/ 

Ainood8 2/ 

Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit & melons 
Fresh & dried vegetabteB 
Dried fruit 
Canned fruit&jutco 
Frozen IhJ it &juice 

Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 

Canned veg. & luJces 

Frozen vegatablae 

Potatoes 

EgpE for rreeh use 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening it cooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Consumer finished goods iess foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 4/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 5/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude matoriaIsS/ 

Foodstuffs&fesdstuffs 
Fruits it vegetabies & nuts 7/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 

Fibers, plants animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

U Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer, 2/ Includes all raw, intermediate. & processed foods {excludse soft drinks, alcoholic beverages. 
& manufactured animal fe^ds). 3/Newindexbea^nning Dec. 1991. 4/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 5/Airtypes& 
sizes of reffnsd sugar. 6/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that point, 7/ Fresh i dried. R = revised. 

information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



^iP8 Infbimalion on PP' 



^iBSsion and 



^ur website 
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Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



Market basket 1/ 
Retaii cost (1062-84=100) 
Farmva]ut{1932-S4=100} 
Farm -retail spread (1962-84=100) 
Far m value-retaiE cost {%) 

Meat products 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100)' 
Farm value- ratal I cost (%) 

Dairy products 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm vaFtie (1982-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84:: 100) 
Farm value- retail cost [m} 

Poultry 
Retail coet (1082-84=100) 
Farm value (1 982-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84^100) 
Fafm value-rttail cost (%) 



EggB 

Retail cosi(1982-e4-lo0) 
Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 



Farm-retail spread (l9S2-a4=1oO) 
Farm value^etail cost {^) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail coflt (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-S4-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84^100) 
Farm value-relail cost (%) 

Freeh fruits 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (19B2-84«100) 
Farm-retail spread (1932-84=100) 
Farm value-retarl CDGt(^) 

Freeh vegetables 
Retail costs (19a2-84«t00) 
Farm value (1982-84=100? 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm value- retail cost (W) 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Retail cost (1982-84«t00) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84.100) 
Farm valua-fetall costs (%) 

Fats & 0^1 s 
Retail cost (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84^100) 
Farm-rttaJl spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-rttail cost (%) 



Beef. Choice 
Retail prlM 2/ (cts./lb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cte.) 
Net farm valije4/(cts.) 
Farm-retail spread fcts.) 
WholesaleHretall5/(otsO 
Farm -wholesale 6/ fcts.) 
Fftrm value-retail price (%) 

Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cts7lb.) 
Wholesale valut3y(cts.) 
Net fam^ value 4y(cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ (clsj 
Farm -whole sale 6^ fcts.) 

Farm value-retail price (^) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


S^pt 


Oct 


124.6 

107.1 

134.1 

30.1 


1335 

113.1 

144.5 

29,7 


137.4 

106.1 

154.2 

27.0 


135,9 

101.8 

T54.3 

26 2 


137.8 

102.6 

156.7 

26.1 


137,6 

102.7 

156.3 

26.1 


137.2 

103.7 

155 3 

26.5 


138.4 

104.5 

156.6 

26.4 


139 1 

104.1 

157.9 

26.2 


138.9 

104.8 

157.4 

26.4 


116.7 

103 6 

130.2 

44.9 


128.5 

116.8 

140.4 

46,0 


132.5 

110,0 

155.6 

42,0 


131.3 

1D3.3 

160.0 

39.8 


130.3 

107,5 

1S3.7 

41.8 


131.0 

107.8 

154.8 

41.7 


130,0 

107.2 

153,4 

41.8 


130.6 

104.7 

157,1 

406 


130.9 

104.8 

157 7 

40 6 


131.1 

104 2 

158.7 

40 3 


115.6 
99 1 

130.8 
41.1 


126.5 

101.7 

149.5 

38.5 


125.1 
90.0 

157.5 
34. S 


125.7 
95.9 

153.2 
36.6 


127.0 
93.9 

157.5 
35 5 


127.8 
96.1 

157.0 
36.1 


128.3 
97.8 

156,4 
36.6 


129.2 
99.1 

157.0 
36.8 


129.7 
99.3 

157.7 
36.7 


130.7 
97.4 

160.2 
3S.Q 


132.7 

117.1 

150.6 

47.2 


132.5 

107.6 

161.1 

43.5 


131 S 

102.5 

164.9 

41.7 


131.0 

103.1 

163.1 

42.1 


129.1 

104.1 

157.9 

43.2 


130.7 

103.7 

161.7 

42 5 


132.1 

110.1 

157.4 

44.6 


133.7 

112.! 

158.6 

44.9 


134.0 

104,1 

168.4 

41.6 


133.3 

107.9 

162.6 

43.3 


118.5 

107.5 

138.1 

58,3 


124.1 

108.0 

153.2 

55.9 


121.2 

100.9 

157.6 

53.5 


116.8 
95.0 

155.9 
52.3 


104.2 
67.0 

171.0 
41.3 


100.7 
69.9 

156 
44.6 


104.7 
68.6 

169.6 
42.1 


102.2 
70.7 

158.9 
44.4 


111.6 
84.1 

161. t 
48.4 


109.3 
78,2 

165.2 
46.0 


132,4 

101.7 

1367 

9.4 


140.0 

90.5 

14G.9 

7.9 


145.8 

85.3 

154.3 

7.2 


146 9 

90.8 

154.7 

7.B 


150.7 

99.6 

157.6 

8.1 


151.6 

96.5 

159.3 

7,8 


152.4 

90.9 

161.0 

7.3 


153.1 

87.7 

162.2 

7.0 


152.6 

89.9 

161 3 

7.2 


152.8 

89.7 

161.6 

7.2 


154,7 

108,5 

176.0 

22 2 


174.6 

128.3 

195.9 

23.2 


200.1 

174^ 

211.9 

27.5 


194.6 

145.4 

217.3 

23.6 


197.2 

118.3 

233.8 

19,0 


188,0 

120.5 

219.2 

20.2 


178.3 

117 2 

206.5 

20.8 


183.7 

119.7 

213.2 

20,6 


195,3 

127.6 

226,6 

20.6 


188 
114.0 
222.2 

19.1 


143.1 

123.3 

153,2 

29.3 


151.1 

124.4 

164.9 

28.0 


154.4 

110.8 

176.8 

24.4 


134.0 
84,8 

159.3 
215 


149.6 

194.7 

177,8 

21.5 


146.9 
88.6 

176,9 
20.5 


148.1 
110.3 
167.5 

25,3 


1538 

128.6 

166.8 

28.4 


152.8 

117,5 

170.9 

26 1 


155.2 

144.1 

160,9 

31.5 


125 

132.4 

122.7 

25.2 


132,7 

144.0 

129.1 

25.8 


130.2 

121.6 

132.9 

22,2 


129,6 

1191 

132.9 

21.6 


135.0 

132.8 

135.7 

23.4 


134.1 

131.2 

135.0 

23.3 


134,2 
129 9 
135,6 

23.0 


134.6 

129.9 

136.1 

22.9 


134.0 

126.9 

135.6 

22.9 


133.1 

127.9 

134,7 

22.8 


121.2 
95.8 

130.6 
21.2 


126 3 

107.1 

1334 

22 8 

Annual 


131.7 
96.0 

144.2 
20.0 


131.7 
92.4 

148.1 
18.9 

1991 

Nov 


130.4 
96.9 

142.7 
20.0 


130.2 
99.4 

141.5 
20.5 


129 9 
892 

144.9 
18.6 


129.5 
88 7 

144,5 
18.4 

1992 


129.9 
89.1 

144.9 
18.4 


129.9 
90.0 

144.6 
18.6 


1989 


1990 


1991 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Mov 


265.7 

176.8 

157.0 

108 1 

68.9 

19.2 

59 


281.0 

189.6 

168.4 

112.6 

91.4 

21.2 

60 


288.3 
182.5 
180.2 
128.1 
105 8 
22.3 
6fl 


231.0 
175.1 
152.5 
128.5 
105.9 
22.6 
54 


287.1 
180.8 
159.4 
127.7 
106.3 
21 4 
56 


283,8 

173.6 
156.9 
126 9 
110.2 
16,7 
55 


280.1 
176.8 
159.0 
121.1 
104.3 
16.8 
67 


284.1 
175,9 
159.6 
124.5 
108,2 
16.3 
56 


285.6 

177.5 
160.1 
125.5 
108.1 
17,4 
56 


287.1 
177.1 
159.5 
127.6 
110,0 
17.6 
56 


182 9 
99.2 
70.4 

1125 

83.7 

28.8 

3S 


212.6 

118.3 

87 2 

125.4 

94 3 

31.1 

41 


211.9 
108.9 

78.4 
133.5 
103.0 

30.5 
37 


205.1 

97.6 

B0.6 

144 5 

107.5 

37,0 

30 


197.1 

104,8 

76.1 

121.0 

92.3 

28,7 

39 


200.6 

101.8 

72.2 

128.4 

98.8 

29.6 

36 


2O0 4 
101.7 
71.6 
128.8 
98.7 
30.1 
36 


199.6 

99.6 

674 

132.2 

100.0 

32 2 

34 


198.4 
98.8 
67.1 

131 3 

99.6 

31.7 

34 


1964 
96.9 
66.0 

130.4 

99.5 

30.9 

34 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPl-U of retail prices for domestically produced Tarm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm value Is the payment for 
the quantity of fami equivalent to the retail unH. less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale a may include 
marketing charges <uch as grading & packing for some commodit^es. The farm-retail spread, the d^erence between the retail pnct & the farm value, 
represents charges for aesembfmg, proceesing. transporting, distributing 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork* choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale (boxed beef) & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of fetaii cuts adjusted for transportation costs 
& byproduct values. 4/ Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, mfnus value of byproducts 5/ Charges for retmting 
A other marketing services such as wholesalmg. and m-city transportation. 8/ Charges for livestock marketing, processing. & transportation. 

Information contacts. Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 



For more infbimation on PR' 



^ression and OCR go to our website 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs. 



(See the December 1992 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10. -U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Consumption 



StOCkB 



Produc- 
tion 1/ 



1990 


335 


1991 


397 


1992 F 


419 


1993 F 


400 


Pork 




1990 


313 


1991 


296 


1992 F 


393 


1993 F 


385 


Veal 5/ 




1990 


4 


1991 


€ 


1992 F 


7 


1993 F 


6 


Lafnb & muttor\ 




1990 


8 


1991 


8 


1992 F 


6 


1993 F 


8 


Total red meat 




1990 


660 


1991 


707 


1992 F 


fi25 


1993 F 


799 


Broilers 




1990 


38 


1991 


26 


1992 F 


36 


1993 F 


30 


Mature chicken 




1990 


189 


1991 


224 


1992 F 


274 


1993 F 


300 


Turkeys 




1990 


236 


1991 


306 


1992 F 


264 


1993 F 


300 


Total poultry 




1990 


463 


1991 


557 


1992 F 


575 


1993 F 


630 


Red meats poultry 




1990 


1.123 


1991 


1.264 


1992 F 


1.400 


1993 F 


1.429 



22743 

22.917 
23.150 
23.492 



15,354 
15,999 
17.265 
17.351 



327 
306 
308 
307 



363 
363 
353 
362 



38787 
39h585 
4K076 
42h012 



18.430 
19.591 
20.826 

ei.629 



523 
508 
535 
522 



4.514 
4.603 
4.764 
4.S43 



23.468 
24.701 
26.t25 
26.994 



62.255 
64.286 
67.201 
69.006 



n ports 


Total 
supply 


Exports 




MJIJion pounds 4/ 




2^356 
2.406 
2.410 
2.400 


25.434 
25.720 
25.979 
26.292 


1.006 
1.188 
1.325 
1.40O 


B9S 
776 
644 
650 


16.565 
17.070 
18.302 
1 3.336 


236 
283 
39/ 
450 








331 
312 
315 
313 









59 
60 
66 
60 


430 
431 
425 

430 


3 

■■3 
3 
2 


3.313 
3.241 
3.120 
3.110 


42760 
43,633 
45.021 
45,921 


1.247 
1.474 
1725 
1,852 








18.468 
19,617 
20.862 
21,659 


1.143 
1.261 
1.439 
1,460 








713 
732 
810 
822 


25 
28 

33 
32 








4.750 
4.909 
5.028 
5.143 


165 
175 


0, 





23.931 
25.258 
26700 
27.624 


1.222 

1.392 
1,636 
1.667 


3.313 
3.241 
3.120 
3.110 


66.691 
68.791 
71.721 
73.545 


2.469 
2.867 
3.362 
3.519 



Ending 
«toch« 



Total 



Per 
capita 2J 

Pounds 



397 
419 
400 
350 


24.031 
24.113 
24.254 
24.542 


67.8 
66.8 
66.5 
66.6 


296 
393 
385 
375 


16.030 
16.394 
17.520 
16.061 


49.6 

60.3 
53'2 
54.3 


6 
7 
6 

4 


325 

305 
309 
309 


1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


8 
6 
8 

9 


419 
422 

414 
419 


1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 


707 
825 

799 
738 


40.806 

41.234 

42.497 

433.331 


120.1 
119.6 
122.2 
123.4 


26 
36 
30 
35 


17.299 
16.320 
19,393 
20,154 


61.1 
63.9 
67.0 

69 


224 

274 
300 
230 


464 
429 
477 
660 


1.9 
17 
1.9 
2.2 


306 
264 
300 
275 


4.390 
4.641 
4,663 
4.693 


17.6 
18.0 
17.9 
18.2 


557 
575 

630 
540 


22.152 
23.291 
24.433 

25,417 


80.5 

8a6 

867 
69.3 


1.264 
1,400 
1.429 
1.278 


62,953 
54.526 
66.930 
63,748 


200.6 
203.2 
208.9 
2127 



Primary 
market 
price 3/ 



78.55 
74.28 
74-76 
71-77 



55 32 
49.69 
42-44 

39-45 



96 51 
99.94 
89-91 
85-91 



55.54 
53.21 
59-61 
57-63 



54.8 

52.0 

51-53 

49*55 



63.2 

61.3 
58-60 
57-63 



1/ Total including fann production tor red meats & federally Inspected plus nonfederally inspected for pouttry. 2/ Retail weight basis. (Ttie beef carcass-to- 
retal I conversion factor was 70.5). 3/ Dollars per cvrt tor red meat; cents per pound fof pou(try. Beef: Medium *K Nebraska uf re ct 1,100-1 .300 lb,: pork: 
barrows & gilt I. Iowa. Southern Minnesota; veal; farm price o^ cafves; lamb & mutton: Choice slaughter lambs. San Anqelo: broiEers: wholesale 12-city 
average; tuFfcsye; wholesale NY8-16 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for red meat* & certified ready-to-cook for poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal trade 
no longer reported Mparately. F * forecast. — = no^ available. 

information contacts: Polly Cochran or Marine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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stocks 

10.4 
144 
16.2 
10.7 
11.6 
13.0 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
ports 


Total 
supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Hatch- 
ing 
use 


Ending 
stocks 


Consurnptior> 






Total 


Per 
capita 

No. 

254,9 
246.9 
237.3 

235.0 
232 7 

235.0 


Wholesale 
pnco* 


1987 
1988 
1939 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


5p&63.2 
5,784.2 
5h59B.2 
5,665.3 
5,757.8 
5.876.3 


5.6 
5.3 
25,2 
9 J 
2.3 
4.1 


Mitrion dozen 

5.834.2 
5.803.9 
5,638.5 
5,685.0 
5,771.9 
5,893,3 


111.2 
141,8 
91,6 
100.5 
154.3 
150.1 


599.1 
605.9 
643.9 

67a,5 

708.1 
728,1 


14,4 
15.2 

10.7 
11,6 
13.0 
U.O 


5,159.5 
5,041.0 
4.fi92.4 
4,894.4 
4,896,4 
5,001.1 


CtsVdoz. 

61.6 
62,1 
81.9 
82.2 
77.5 
65-66 



' Cartoned grado A Jarge ogge. Now York. F = forecast 
Information contact: Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use^^ 









Comi 


fnafCitl 




Total 




Commercial 


All 


CCC n«t fflmcva[« 






























Farm 






commer^ 


ccc 




Disap- 


mitk 








Produt- 


Farm 


market- 


8og. 


Im- 


cia] 


n«t re- 


Ending 


pgar- 


price 


Skim solid a 


Total soljda 




lion 


ues 


ing G 


stock 


pOflA 


vupply 


movals 


atock« 


anc8 


1/ 
Vcwt 


basis 


basis £/ 












8iilIon pounda (milMat basiv) 








Billion pounds 


T385 


\42.Q 


25 


140.6 
140,7 


4.B 


2.8 


148 2 


13,3 


4.5 


130.4 


12.76 


17.2 


156 


1986 


143.1 


2.4 


4,6 


2.7 


147 .9 


10,8 


4,1 


133.0 


12.51 


14.3 


12.9 


1987 


142.7 


2.3 


140.S 


41 


2.5 


147.1 


6.8 


4.6 


135.7 


12.54 


93 


8.3 


1988 


145.2 


2.2 


142,9 


46 


2.4 


149.9 


9.1 


4.3 


136.5 


12.26 


5.S 


6.9 


1989 


14^.2 


2.1 


142 2 


4.3 


2.S 


149.0 


9.4 


4.1 


135.4 


1358 


0.4 


4.0 


1990 


148.3 


2.0 


146.3 


4.1 


2.7 


153.1 


9.0 


5.1 


138.9 


13h63 


1.6 


4.6 


1991 


148, G 


2,0 


146.5 


5.1 


2,6 


154 3 


10.4 


4.S 


139.4 


12.24 


3.0 


6.5 


1992 F 


151,9 


2,0 


149.8 


4.5 


2.5 


156.8 


10.2 


4,S 


142.1 


13,21 


1.7 


5.1 


1993 F 


151.0 


2.0 


149.4 


4.5 


2.6 


1S65 


7.1 


4.5 


145,0 


12,50 


3.0 


4.6 



1^ Delivered tg planE< & dealers; doea ngi ren^ci dsduttJona. 2/ Arbitrarily weigH«cf average ot milkfat basis {40 perceni) L akim solids ba«|« (80 perMni). F ■ forecast. 
Information contact Jim Millar (202) 219-0770 



Table 13.— Pouttry & Eggs, 



Broilers 
Fod^ralJy in spaded slaughter, 

cartined(mil lb.) 
WhoJesale price* 

12-cHy(ct#Jlb.) 
Price of grower feed (S/ton) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mit. lb.) 
Broiler-type chicks hatched (rnil.) 2/ 

Turkeys 
Federelly inspected slaughter. 
certOiedtmil. lb,) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S., 
e-1fllb. young hen* (ci«./lbj 
Price of turkey growef feed (vton) 
Turkey-teed price ratio 1/ 
stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed in llS.(miL) 

Eggs 

Farm production (m(^) 
Average number of layers {mil.) 
Rate of lay (eggs per layer 
orifarmsf 

Cartoned price* New York, grade A 
rarge(ctsidoz)3/ 
Frlce of laying teed (SAon) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shelf (mN. doz.) 
Ffoian (mil. do^.) 

flephaCement chicks hatched (mil.) 



1989 



4,174.8 



383 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



1991 
Oct 



1992 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



S«pt 



4.560.9 4.651.9 



482.0 



374.2 



434.7 



452.0 



411.9 



398 



417 



34.1 



38.3 



34.3 



32.0 



28.2 



431.3 



27.9 



Oct 



17.334.2 18,553 9 19,727,7 1,833.9 1*740.3 1,824 7 1*819,9 1,763.3 1.803.5 1.839.9 



59,0 


W.3 


52.0 


51.6 


55.1 


52,4 


£8.0 


56.1 


61 .3 


53.7 


237 


218 


207 


207 


211 


211 


211 


210 


212 


206 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


ao 


3.2 


3,3 


3.0 


3.2 


35.9 


3S.3 


26.1 


41,5 


35.4 


31.8 


33.7 


35.1 


36.0 


31.1 


5,946.9 


6,324.4 


6,613,3 


531.1 


595.8 


663.4 


584.1 


573.0 


554 5 


546,2 



467.0 



66.7 

251.0 

3.2 

249.7 

290.7 


63.2 

23S 

3,2 

235,9 

304.9 


61.2 

230 

33 

306.4 

308.0 


60,5 

231 

3.2 

667 2 

22.0 


60.0 

243 

3.1 

430.2 

236 


69.G 

241 

3.1 

436.8 

28.8 


67,0 

246 

3.1 

530.1 

29.3 


57.B 

245 

3.1 

662.1 

2S.6 


61.0 

247 

3.0 

672.7 

21.6 


63.9 

241 

3.2 

734.4 

21.9 


67,178 
269 


67.963 
270 


69,094 
i74 


5.393 
276 


5,907 
276 


5,685 
275 


5.399 
276 


5,909 
274 


5747 
277 


6,023 
280 


248.5 


251,7 


252.4 


21.4 


21.4 


20.7 


21.5 


21.6 


20.6 


21,6 


81.9 
209 
6.7 


82 2 

200 
7.0 


77,5 
192 
6.9 


74.6 
194 
6,4 


58.9 
199 
6.2 


62 

aoo 

5.3 


58.6 
201 
6.2 


84 6 
202 
6.3 


70.5 
202 
5.9 


65.3 
196 
6.8 


0.27 
14.9 


0.36 
10.3 


0.45 
11.2 


0.39 
12.5 


OBT 
143 


1.02 
14,4 


0.90 
16.1 


0.B7 
14.8 


0.69 
15.3 


0.66 
152 



31.9 



1/ Pounds of fwd equal In vafue to 1 doien egos or 1 lb. of broNar or turkey llveweighl. 2/ Placement of broiler chick* is currently reporled for 15 States only: henceforth, 
h alch of b roif e r-type c h icka wii I be used a s a Bub s titute . 3/ Pric e of cartoned eggs to vol u m e bu yer s for d e I f ver y to re la i lers . 

Information contact; Maxlne Davis (202) 219-0767. 



For more infbimatiofi on PDF Compression and OCR go to our website 
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Table 14.— Dairy_ 
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Annual 



1991 



1992 



Milk pricos. MinnesoU-Wisconfiin, 

3 5'HU[{S/cwt)iy 
Whole uLe prtces 

Butter, grade A ChL {cXsJ]b.) 

Am, cheese. Wis. 

acs^jnbly pi. fcts./jbj 

Nonpar dry rrUlk (cUTIb.J 21 

UGDA ntft remcyvaCs 3V 
Tolal milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 4^ 
Butter (md. lb.} 
Am. cheew (mU. It>.) 
Nonfat drymiik (mil. lb.) 

Miik 
Milk prod, 21 States (mil. lb.) 

MitK per cow (fb.) 

Number of milk cowe (1 ,000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginnina 

Total (mil. IbJ 

Commencia] (mil. lb.) 

Governm^i(mi[. lb.) 
Importt, tot*J (mIL lb,) 
Commercial disappearance 
{mil lb) 

Butler 
Production (mil. lb,) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial di&appea ranee (mil. ib.) 

American cheese 
Production (mlL lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (iniJ, Jb.} 
Commercial di&appearance {mi\. Ib.) 

Other chee^ 
Pj*oductJon (mil, lb,) 
Stocks, baglnning (mil. lb,) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. Ib.) 

Nonfat dry mtik 

Productton (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (miL Ib.) 

Commercial disappearance (mi I. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. g^ } St 



Milk production (mil, lb,) 

Milk per cow (lb,) 

No. otfflilK cows (1-000) 
Mtlk-feed price ratio 6/ 
Returns over concentrate 
costs (l/cwt milk) 6/ 



tOflS 


1990 


1991 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


12.37 


12.21 


11.05 


1250 


12.06 


12.46 


12,59 


12.54 


12.28 


12.05 


127.9 


102.1 


99.3 


106.2 


83,8 


7«,6 


76.6 


76.6 


81.7 


82.2 


138.8 
105.5 


136.7 
100.6 


124.4 
94.0 


140,2 
114.8 


139.9 
8/110.2 


141.3 
116.7 


141,8 
115.0 


142,0 
111,6 


136,5 
105,1 


132.4 
108,0 


».418.9 

413.4 

37.4 




9,017.2 

400.3 

21.5 

117,8 


10.43^,9 

442.8 

77.6 

269,5 


126.8 

5.7 



8,9 


1.237.8 

55.0 



28.6 


655 8 
28.3 

0.2 
2.4 


527.8 
22.6 

0,3 
8.1 


.393 

17.3 

0.3 

11.5 


246.7 

8.3 

0.3 

16.3 


241,1 

9.6 

0.3 

21,3 


122,509 

14,369 

8,526 

144.239 


125.772 

14.778 

B,512 

14S.314 


125,683 

14,977 

8,392 

l4e,G25 


10,212 

1.224 

8,346 

7/12.102 


1 1 .258 

1.363 

8.262 

7/13,331 


10.868 

1,316 

8,260 

7/12,869 


10.939 
1,324 

8.259 
7/12.887 


10,756 

1,301 

8,265 

7/ 12.671 


10*300 

1,248 

8^54 

7/12,136 


10,550 
1,279 
8,248 

7/12,503 


8.379 
4.256 
4.122 
2.499 


9.036 
4.120 
4*916 
2,690 


13,359 
5,146 
8,213 
2,624 


17.649 

5,243 

12.405 

261 


20.050 

4,955 

16,095 

216 


20,703 

5.075 

15,628 

215 


21,469 

5,104 
16.364 

220 


22.026 

6,675 

16,350 

170 


20,832 

&*676 

15 186 

196 


18,406 

5,234 

13,172 


135,370 


138,922 


139.376 


12,667 


12.017 


12.232 


11.836 


12.275 


12,360 





1.295.4 
214.7 
876.0 


1 ,302.2 
256.2 
915.2 


1.336.3 
416,1 

903.0 


102,3 
597.2 
103.0 


118.2 

701,7 

65.0 


103.2 

734,1 

76,7 


96.8 

766,2 

62,5 


84.8 

780.6 

63,7 


900 

732.3 

95.8 


100.4 
630.7 


2.674,1 

293.0 

2.633.1 


2.894.2 
236 2 

2,784.4 


2.804.9 

347.4 

2,792.7 


226.4 
375.0 
261.0 


261.8 
338.4 
252.7 


259.7 
349.0 
263.7 


259.3 
345.1 
232,g 


242.4 
370.1 
246.2 


222.9 
364.8 
233.5 


240,2 
350,5 


2t94l ,3 

104.7 

3,208.9 


3.167,0 
93.2 

3.426.4 


3,285.9 

110.6 
3,576.2 


294 6 
103.9 
336.7 


269. 1 
115,0 
310.5 


288.3 
116.6 
305,9 


286.7 
121,8 
304.7 


293.5 
127,1 
316,3 


297.1 
123,9 
321.2 


321.5 
121.1 


874.7 

53 1 

873.0 


879.2 

49.5 

697.6 


877 5 
161.9 
662.7 


48.7 

302.6 

49.0 


89.2 

138.7 

50.5 


81,3 

137.5 

56.9 


76.0 

149,5 

53.9 


59.2 

148.7 

46.6 


sa.8 

138,1 
54.5 


53.6 
1120 


1,214,0 


1,174,6 
Annual 


1,196,1 


93,6 


118.6 


127,9 
1991 


125.4 


117.7 


105 2 
1992 


92.0 


19S9 


1990 


1991 


I 


11 


III 


IV 


I 


IIP 


illP 


144,239 

14,244 

10,126 

1.65 

10.18 


148.314 

14,646 

10,127 

1.71 

10.39 


14a.52& 

14.867 

9,990 

1.58 

9.00 


37.425 

3,705 

10,101 

1.48 

8.25 


38,633 

3,864 

9,999 

1.46 

8 05 


36.255 

3.647 

9,940 

1.69 

9.25 


36,212 

3,651 

9,918 

1.77 

10.45 


37,958 

3,850 

9,858 

1.68 

9,60 


39,067 

3,966 

9,851 

1.65 

9.60 


37,694 

3,829 

9.846 

1,75 

10 20 



1/ Manufacturing grade milk 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central states production area. 3/ indudes products exported through the Dairy Export JncentWe Program (DEIP). 
4/Miik equivalent, fat basis. 5/ Hard ice cream. Ice milk, & hard sherbet. 6/ Based on average milk price after adjustment for price support deductions, 
7/Estimated. 8/ Entire period not available. Average ofweeks reported P* preliminary. — «not avariable. 

Information cor^tact: UVimfl T, WllNams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15. -Wool 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



U.S. woo! price, (cts./lb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (cts./!b,) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumplion, scourad 

Apparel wool (1,000 lb.) 

Carpot wool (1,0001b.) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


11 


III 


IV 


1 


11 


HIP 


370 


256 


199 


^200 


217 


182 


209 


222 


210 


354 


287 


137 


199^ 


194 


222 


250 


253 


203 


120.534 


120,622 


143.519 


37,111 


34*578 


33.916 


36,029 


36,045 


34,462 


14.122 


12,124 


14,363 


3,118 


4,561 


3.588 


4,580 


3,623 


3,145 



1/ Wool priw delivered at U.S. mjilB, clean bas(ft. Graded Territory 64'e {20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4' &up. 2/WooJ price. Charleston. SC warehouse, 
clean basis. Australian 60/62'e. type 64A (24 mjcron). Duty since 1982 has been 10.0 cents. P =^ preliminary, —-not available. 

Information contact: John Lawler (202) 219-0840. 



to our website 
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86.66 
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Table 16,— Meat Animals 



Cattio on feed (7 StaCoB) 
Number on faed (1^000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (InOOO head) 
Markfttings (1 ,000 head) 
Othef disappaaranca {1 .000 head) 

8Qef etaer-corn prka ratio, 
Omaha 21 
Hog-corn price ratio. Omaha 2/ 

Market pricas (f/cwt) 
Slaughter cania 

Choice steers, Omaha 1,000-1,100 Jb. 
Choice fiteer*^ Neb. Direct. 

1,100-1,300 lb. 
Boning utility cows, SiouK Falia 
Feeder catt la 

Medium no. 1, Oklahoma City 
dOO-700 lb. 

Slaughter hoge 

Barrow^ & gilts, Iowa, 5. Minn. 
Feeder ptgs 

S. Mg. 4Q-SQ tb. (per head) 

Slajghtef sheep & lam bt 

Lambs, Choice, S^n Angafo 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 
Feeder lambs 

Choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 
Boxed beef cutH^ut value 
Canner & culler cow beef 
PofkloJna, 14-18 lb V 
Fork belFies, 12-14 [b. 
Hams, skinned. 17-^20 lb. 

All tresh baef retail pr^ce 4/ 

Commercial slaughter {1 ,000 haad) 5/ 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

CowB 

BultsJt stage 
Calves 

Sheep & Jambs 
HoflS 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb 4 mutton 
Pork 



4J 





Annual 




1991 








1992 






^989 


1990 


1991 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


8,045 
2DrSl9 
19.407 

1,079 


8.378 
21,030 
19.198 

1.218 


8,992 
19.704 
10.066 

1,233 


7,216 

2.539 

1,6B5 

77 


7,818 

1,724 

1,594 

122 


7,826 

1.339 

1.712 

116 


7,337 

1,432 

1.684 

85 


7,000 

1,541 

1.592 

81 


6.&6a 

2.179 

1,586 

66 


7.495 

2,608 

1,493 

76 


30,3 
18.4 


328 
23.1 


31 6 

21.1 


29,9 
18.9 


30.6 
18,7 


29,4 
18.7 


322 
20.0 


W.7 
21.3 


35.1 
20.3 


37 4 
21.3 



77.40 



73.83 



68.91 



76.31 



74.15 



73.05 



73.08 



02.16 



02.74 



88.0 



84.99 



85.10 



87,46 



88.18 



73.68 



87.48 



74.13 



k86 


78,56 


74.28 


69.79 


76.18 


74.02 


73,23 


73.96 


74.44 


75,97 


..98 


53.60 


50.31 


47.83 


45.63 


43,47 


44,28 


46.13 


46.43 


45.69 



85.23 



44.74 


65.32 


49.69 


44.02 


46.41 


48.64 


45.22 


45.27 


42,68 


42.69 


33.63 


51,46 


39.84 


33.75 


32.10 


27.50 


26.20 


31,28 


31.18 


31.78 


67.32 
38.58 


BS.SA 
35 21 


52.73 
31.98 


61,20 
28.80 


G8.88 
31.63 


64,50 
20.44 


58.17 
33.57 


53 50 
35,38 


52,50 
32.39 


52.81 
29.66 


79.85 


62.95 


53.27 


61.70 


54.69 


61 22 


56.43 


53.60 


55,43 


52.94 


114,78 
94.43 

101.09 

34.14 

NA 


123.21 
99.96 

117.52 
53,80 
84.87 


118 31 
99.44 

108 39 
47.79 
75.68 


113.04 
96.16 

100,87 
32.26 
81.04 


119.18 
95 31 

108,94 
34.09 
62.27 


117,63 
93.14 

113,94 
32.78 
66.13 


112.79 
94.20 

108.22 
32.77 
67,16 


114.36 
96 74 

111.18 
35 13 
68.34 


114.40 
93.23 

102.98 

29,09 

73.7 


115.51 
00,85 
96.98 
29.13 
78.58 


238 97 


254.99 


262.12 


259.10 


259.28 


257.47 


257.00 


258,21 


258.72 


ZB1,50 


33,918 

16.539 

10.406 

6,316 

657 

2,172 

5,466 

88,691 


33,241 

16,587 

10.090 

5.020 

644 

1,789 

S,eS4 

85,136 


32,690 

16.732 

0719 

5,623 

614 

1,436 

5.722 

88,169 


2.032 

1,464 

882 

526 

61 

131 

522 

8.498 


2,745 

1,473 

772 

446 

55 

106 

388 

7,061 


2.923 
1.614 

aoo 

451 
58 

loe 

436 
7,345 


2,860 

1.571 

796 

435 

S% 

100 

444 

7,639 


2,782 

1.494 

802 

427 

69 

110 

418 

7,682 


2.809 

1,458 

808 

432 

61 

110 

489 

8,414 


2,863 

1,433 
802 
564 
64 
115 
470 

8,701 


22.074 
344 
341 

15,759 


22,634 
316 
358 

15,300 


22,800 
296 
358 

16.948 


2,114 
28 
32 

1.534 


1,899 
25 
25 

1.287 


2.038 
25 
27 

1,332 


2.016 
24 
27 

1,374 


1,980 
24 
25 

1,378 


1,995 
23 
30 

1,610 


2.014 
24 
29 

1,588 



Annual 



I9t1 



1992 



Cattia on feed (13 States) 
Number on feed (1,000 head) M 
Placed on feed (1 .000 head) 
Marketings (l.OOO head) 
Other disappearance (1 ,000 head) 

HogGJtPigs(lOStatesj6/ 
Inventory (1,000 head) 1/ 

Breeding (1,000 head) 1/ 

MafKet (1.000 head) 1/ 
Farrowinps (1,000 head) 
Pig crop (liOOO head) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


II 


111 


!V 


1 


II 


111 


IV 


9.688 
24,469 
22,940 

1,274 


0.943 
24,803 
22,526 

1,393 


10.827 

23.208 

22,383 

1,517 


10,739 

5.006 

5.820 

464 


9.461 

6.414 

5,973 

282 


8,620 

7,086 

5.262 

309 


10.135 

6.403 

S.441 

404 


9,603 

5.273 

5,675 

444 


8,847 

6,107 

5>766 

268 


8.920 
^5225 


43,210 
5.335 

37,875 
0.203 

71,807 


42.200 
5,275 

36,925 
8.960 

70,589 


42,900 
5.257 

37.643 
0,479 

75,035 


41.990 
5.450 

36,540 
2,586 

20,632 


44.520 
5720 

38.800 
2.441 

10,278 


46,900 
5,675 

41.225 
2.348 

18.651 


45.735 
5.810 

40.125 
2,289 

18.475 


44,770 
5.550 

39,220 
2,655 

21.504 


47,225 
6.840 

41,385 
2.513 

20.493 


49,145 
5,835 

43.310 
2,445 



1/ Beginning of P«riod. 2/ Bushels of corn equal Jn value to 100 pounds Jive weight 3/ Prior to 1984. 8^14 lb,; 1984 Jt 1985. 14-17 [b; beginning 1986, 14-18 lb. 4/ r^ew 
series estimating the composite price of alJ beefgrades Jt ground beef sold by retaal stores Th^s new series \s in addition to. bul does not rtplace, the series for the ratal! 
price of Choice beef that appears Fn table 8. 5/ Classes estimated, 6/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. (1)» Mar, -May (II), June-Aug. (III). & Sept-Nov, (|V). 
May not add to NASS totals due to round ttg. — - not available. Mntentions. 

Information contact Polly Cochfan (202) 219-0767. 



For more infoimalion on P^ ' 



^ression and OCR go to our website 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17, 


—Supply & Utilization^'^ 




















Set 




Area 


^ 






TQtal 


and 


Oth«r 
dOfn«i- 








Farm 




aside 






Harves- 




PrcxJuc- 


supply 


resid- 


\\c 


Bi- 


ToTal 


Ending 


price 




3/ 


Pianted 


ted 


ytflid 

BuJ^cre 


Uon 


4/ 


jal 


use 


portf 


uos 


Etoek* 


5/ 






IMii 


. acres 










IMil. bu. 








S/bu. 


Whont 




























19B7/M 


23 9 




«5.3 


£5.9 


37.7 


2pl08 


3,04£ 


290 


806 


1,688 


2.684 


1.261 


2.57 


isea/fia 


22.4 




65. S 


53 2 


34.1 


1.S12 


3,096 


160 


829 


1.416 


2.394 


702 


3 72 


19^91/90 


9.0 




76.6 


62 2 


32.7 


2p037 


2.762 


144 


849 


1.?32 


2.225 


536 


3.72 


1990/31" 


7.5 




77.2 


69.3 


39.5 


2.736 


3,309 


499 


875 


1,068 


2.443 


886 


2.61 


1991/92' 


16.0 




69.9 


£7.7 


34.3 


I»9B1 


2.888 


257 


379 


1,281 


2.416 


.472 


3.00 


1992/93' 


7.0 




72.3 


62.4 


39.4 


2.459 


2.981 


250 


933 


1.300 


2.483 


498 


3.16-3.35 


Rico 




IMti 


acre! 




Lb. /acre 








Mil. cvrt {rough miufv.] 






S/cyrt 


lgfi7/gB 


1.57 




2.35 


2.33 


5.555 


129.6 


184.0 





6/ 80.4 


72.2 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 


laea/as 


1,09 




2.93 


2.00 


5h514 


159.9 


195.1 


_ 


6/82 4 


35.9 


163.4 


26.7 


6.33 


iaaa/90 


1.1s 




2.73 


2.69 


5.749 


154.5 


185.8 





6/ 82 1 


77,2 


159.3 


26.4 


7.35 


1990/91* 


1.02 




2.90 


2.82 


£»529 


156.1 


187.2 


» 


6/ 91,7 


70.9 


1612.7 


24 6 


6.70 


1991^2* 


0.0 




2.8e 


a.75 


6.617 


154.£ 


184,3 





6/ 90.7 


66.4 


157.1 


27.3 


7.58 


) 902/93* 


0.4 




3.03 


a.97 


6.666 


168.2 


201.1 


— 


6/ 94.0 


74.0 


163.0 


33.1 


5.90-8.40 


Corn 




h/iW 


^ icrei 




Bil7«ore 








IMh. bu. 








Srtju. 


I987^sa 


23.1 




66.2 


50.£ 


119.8 


7 J 31 


12.016 


4.798 


1,243 


1.716 


7.757 


4,259 


1.04 


l9fiB/£9 


20.5 




fl7.7 


58.3 


84.6 


4.929 


S.191 


3.941 


1.293 


2.026 


7,260 


1,930 


2.54 


1939/90 


10.8 




72.2 


64.7 


116.3 


7h525 


9,458 


4.389 


1.356 


2.363 


8.113 


1,344 


2 36 


1990/91* 


10.7 




74.2 


67,0 


118.5 


7.934 


9.282 


4.669 


1.367 


1.725 


7,761 


1,521 


2.26 


1991/92* 


7.4 




76.0 


68.8 


108.6 


7,474 


9.015 


4,897 


1,434 


1.584 


7.915 


1,100 


2.37 


1992/93* 


5.3 


mi 


79.3 
«crei 


72.1 


129.3 
8u./acf« 


9.329 


10.432 


5^200 


1.485 

Uii. bu. 


1.650 


8.335 


2.097 


1.90-2.20 
$/bU. 


Sorghum 
I9S7/8S 




























4.1 




11.8 


10 £ 


69.4 


731 


1.474 


555 


25 


232 


812 


663 


1,70 


1983/09 


3.9 




10 3 


9.0 


63 8 


577 


1*239 


466 


22 


312 


800 


440 


2 27 


1989/90 


3.3 




12.e 


11.1 


55.4 


615 


1,055 


517 


15 


303 


035 


220 


2 08 


1 WO/91 • 


3.3 




10.5 


91 


63.1 


573 


793 


410 


S 


232 


651 


143 


2.12 


199^/92' 


25 




11.0 


9.8 


59.0 


579 


722 


368 


9 


291 


669 


53 


2.26 


1992/93' 


1.9 




13.5 


12.3 


71.2 


878 


931 


500 


10 


300 


310 


121 


1.75-2.05 


Bartey 




IMIi. 


acr«t 




Bu./&Cr« 








m. bu. 








i/bu. 


.^» 




11.0 


10.0 


52.4 


521 


869 


253 


174 


121 


548 


321 


1.81 


^98£/S9 


■2.8 




9.8 


7.6 


38.0 


290 




171 


17£ 


79 


425 


196 


2.80 


1 989/90 


2.3 




e.i 


8.3 


48.6 


404 


614 


193 


;75 


34 


453 


16^ 


2 42 


1990/91* 


^:l 




8.2 


75 


56.1 


422 


596 


205 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2 14 


1991/92" 




8.8 


8.4 


55.2 


464 


624 


230 


171 


96 


496 


129 


2.10 


1992/93* 


21 




7.8 


7.3 


62.4 


456 


60O 


195 


170 


110 


475 


125 


2.00-2,10 


Oal* 




Mi\. 


acrea 




Bu^acre 








Mii. bu. 








i/bu. 


1937/88 


0.8 




17.9 


6.9 


64,3 


374 


552 


353 


81 


1 


440 


112 


1.56 


19SB/89 


0.3 




13,9 


&S 


39.3 


218 


392 


194 


100 


1 


294 


98 


2.61 


1989/90 


0.4 




12 1 


6.9 


543 


374 


638 


266 


115 


1 


361 


157 


1.49 


1990/91" 


0.2 




10.4 


SJ 


60.1 


358 


578 


286 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1.14 


^gs^s^* 


0.8 




B.7 


4.8 


50.7 


243 


439 


235 


126 


2 


362 


128 


1 20 


1992/93" 


O.S 


IMJi. 


8,0 
acres 


4.5 


66.6 
BuJwcia 


295 


462 


230 


130 
IMii. bu. 


2 


362 


100 


1.25-1 .35 
$/bu. 


Soybean! 
1987/83 

































58.2 


S7.2 


33,» 


1.938 


2.37£ 


7/ 97 


1.174 


802 


2.073 


302 


5.88 


1983/89 







!!■* 


57.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.855 


7/ as 


1.058 


627 


1,673 


182 


7,42 


1989/00 







60.8 


59.£ 


32.3 


1,924 


2,108 


7/ 100 


1,146 


623 


1,369 


239 


5.69 


1990/91* 







57.8 


5«.£ 


34.1 


1.926 


2,168 


7/ 05 


1.187 


657 


1,330 


329 


5.74 


1991/92* 







£9.2 


68.0 


34.2 


1^87 


2.319 


7/ 102 


1.254 


685 


2,04 1 


278 


£60 


1992/93* 







59.1 


58.1 


37.3 


2,167 


2,447 


7/ 102 


1.265 


740 


2.107 


340 


5,20-5 60 


Soybean oil 
1987/83 


















IMJ,ibi. 








8/CteJIb, 


— 




— 


— 


— 


12.974 


14.395 


-_ 


10,930 


1,873 


12.803 


2.092 


22.67 


1988/89 


■—— 




— 


— ' 


— 


11,737 


13.967 


» 


10.591 


1.651 


12.252 


1.715 


21.10 


1939/SO 
1990/91* 


— 




— 


— 


' — 


13,004 


14.741 


— 


12.083 


1.353 


13.436 


1.305 


22.30 


— 




— 


— 


— ^ 


13,408 


14.730 


^^ 


12.164 


730 


12,944 


1,736 


21.00 


1991/92" 
1992/93* 


— 




— 


— 


— 


14.345 


16.132 


— 


12.245 


1,648 


13,893 


2^39 


19.10 


~ 




"^ 


"^ 


"~ 


13.934 


16.175 


'— 


12.600 


1,776 


14,375 


1.800 


19.0-23.0 


Soybean meai 
1987/88 


















1 .000 loni 








9/SAon 


— 




— 


" 


— 


28.060 


23.300 


,_- 


21.293 


6.654 


28,147 


153 


239 


1988/89 


^^ 




— 


^^ 


' — 


24.943 


25.100 


— 


19.657 


5.270 


24.927 


173 


252 


1989/90 


— 




— 


— 


' — 


27,719 


27.900 


— » 


22.263 


5.319 


27.682 


318 


186 


1990/91" 


— 




— 


'— 


— 


2e.32£ 


28.666 


«_^ 


22,912 


5.469 


28.381 


235 


181 


1991/92" 


— 




— 


-^ 


— 


29^31 


30.183 


— 


23.103 


6,850 


29.SS3 


230 


189 


1992/93" 


— 




— 


^^ 


-** 


29.970 


30.250 


— 


23,950 


6.000 


29.950 


300 


165-190 



See footnotes at end of tabi«. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Aroa 



3/ 



Plantsd 



tgd 



Cotton 10; 
T987/aa 
1900/89 
1989/90 
1990/Sr 
1991/92' 
1992/93- 



Mil. acr«« 



risid 



LbJacre 



4.0 


10.4 


2,2 


12.5 


3.5 


lo.e 


a.o 


12.3 


1.2 


14.1 


i.e 


13.4 



10.0 


7oe 


11 9 


619 


9.5 


614 


11.7 


634 


130 


652 


11,2 


696 



14.3 
164 
'12^ 
15.6 
17,6 
16.3 



10.^ 
21 2 
19.3 
1S.5 
20.0 
20.0 



43 







F0«d 


Oth»r 














and 


domfls- 










Produc- 


ToUl 


raiid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 


Uon 


supply 


ual 


use 


ports 


us« 


Stock! 


PTK9 

5/ 



Mil. barvi 



7.e 


6,6 


7.8 


B,1 


8.8 


77 


87 


7.8 


9,6 


6.7 


9.7 


6.0 



14.2 
13.9 
16,5 
16.5 
16.3 
157 



5.8 
7.1 
3.0 
2.3 
3.7 
4.4 



64.30 
66,60 
06.20 
68.20 
11/ 58.30 



cat 
aoyb 



r wh«il. baT\9Y* & oata. August 1 for conon & rFcSn 5ep(#mbsr 1 \or aoyb«ans. 
'""I mctBw, 1 fnfltrtcton « 2204.622 pound i. 36 7437buBh0lior whsAtor 
I oati. 22.046 cwt of rlc«. & 4.69 480^pound b*l«i ot Cotton. 3/ IncJudOB 



Decombflr TO. f 992 Supply & Osmand Estimates 1/ MafksUng y«ar baglnnlna Ji^ra 1 for wl 

fri. &MfDhum^Octobflr1 lortoymeal i soyoU, zyConvarGlonla^oni Htclafo (ha )* 2.471 

ybaant. 39 3679 bushali of oofo or sorghum, 45,9296 bueh«ri of barley, 68.8944 bii shall of v™.,. ^.y^o ^»,i w, ■ i^;,,, a i a* ^oix-uuuiiu qwvi ui voi^on * intjuuwo 
:ri!l.*5**P^***"^ r,".. *^ ?*^*^*^^"®^P^*^'*^'' 0/92 & 50/92 Bet-«ld«includ« idled M!r««iacrflaflapfant«d 10 minor oilsfl»di, Datafof lW2*3arfl pr»llmrnary, 
L < J 3^' irnports. 5/ Maikatlng-year wafflhtad avaraga prlc« raceivad by farmarr Doas fiol includa an allowance fof Joans ouHt an ding & Qovarnmont purchases. 6/ Rfltidual 
inciudaa m domatlic u«a. ff Includoa aaad, 8/ SImpJa avaraga of crude soybein oiL Oaca^ur. 9/ Sifnpla svaraga of 48 parcant. Decatur. 10/ Upland & aictra long aiapla 
^TOcKs Kjirnsiat baaad on Caoaui Bureau data. resulUnfl In an unaccounlad diffaranco batwean auppfy & usa iflimatai i changa* in andtng stocks. 1 ;/ Walghtsd avaraga for 
August-March: not a projattion fcx tha markaijng yaar. — - not aviMabla or not appflcabla. 

Infofmation contact; Commodity Economics Oivtiion. Crop* Branch (202) 21(M3S40. 



Table 18 —Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 



Whaat, No. \ HRW. 

Kan$a« City (S/bu^) 2i 
Whaat, ONS. 

MInnaapolis (S/bu,) 3/ 
Rtca. S.W. La. {SicvA) 4/ 

Corn. no. 2 yailow, 30 day. 

Chicago (frt>u.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yellow. 

Kansas City ($/cw1) 
Barioy. fead. 

Du1ulh(S/bu.)5/ 
Barr*y. malting, 

Minnaapolia(|/bu.) 

U.S. pries. SLM, 

1-1/iain,(oU./Ib.)6/ 
rvonharn Europe pHcas 

ind»)t(cliJIb.r7/ 

U.S.Mi-3/3Jifn.(cnJIb.)a/ 

Soybaans, no. 1 yadow. 30 day. 

Chicago {|/bu J 

Soybean oii, crude. 

Oacatur (cti Jlb.1 

Soybean meal. 4s M protaln. 

Decatur ($/ton)0/ 

1/ Beginning Jun* l for wh»at ibarJey: Aug. 1 for rice & cotton; Sept, 1 lor corn, aorghum & soybeans; Oct. 1 lor soymaai i oJt. 2/ Ordmary protein. 3/ 14H Protein. 
4/ Long grain^ rnilfad baais. 5/ Beginning Mar. 1987 reporting point changed from Minnaapoifs to Duluth 6/ Averag* tpot marteL 7/ Uverpooi Cotlook 'A' indeit; 
average of fjva iowect prrcea of T3 taJacL*d growths. 8/ Mamphis lerritofy growths. 9/ Noti change lo 48« Pfotein. NQ - no quotation. 

information contacts; Whaat, rica, & laad grain*. Joy Harwood (202) 219-0840; Cotton. Lei Meyar (202J 219-0840: Soybeans. Srsnda Toland. (202j 219-0840. 





Marketing year.ii/ 




1901 
Oct 






1992 






19SB/89 


1980/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


June 


Juty 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


4.17 


4.22 


2 94 


3.77 


3 64 


3.91 


3,52 


3 27 


3. 56 


3.60 


4.36 
14 85 


4.16 
15 SS 


3.06 
15,25 


3.82 
16.48 


3.68 
16.60 


4,42 
15.10 


4.04 
16,20 


3,66 
15,00 


3 79 
14.75 


3.85 
14.70 


2.6B 


2.54 


2.41 


2.52 


2^ 


2.S9 


2.37 


2,23 


2.17 


2.06 


4.17 


4.21 


4.08 


4.36 


4.30 


4.51 


4.05 


3.77 


376 


3.60 


2.32 


2^0 


2.13 


2.17 


2.18 


2,30 


2.15 


2.03 


2.12 


2.n 


4.i1 


3.28. 


2.42 


2.36 


2.38 


2,58 


2,69 


2 19 


2.30 


2.39 


S77 


69.8 


74.6 


66,7 


58.3 


58.8 


6C.9 


57.6 


53.5 


49.5 


66.4 
69.2 


82 3 
83.6 


82.9 
U.2 


62,9 
66.3 


67.6 
70.3 


64.4 
67.7 


65.2 
71.3 


59.2 
62,9 


663 
6C,3 


52.0 
68.0 


7.41 


5.80 


S,7B 


6.7S 


5 88 


6 06 


6.65 


G.40 


5.42 


6.a3 


21.10 


22,30 


21.00 


19.U 


19.67 


20 71 


18.62 


17,$7 


18.28 


18.36 


2S2.40 


ifle.so 


181,40 


181.36 


196,30 


203,90 


186.25 


186.00 


187,00 


180.60 



For more infbimalion on PP 



^ression and OCR go to our websHe 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 













Findlty 




P^yniflnt rat«i 








Paid land divareion 










Basic 


Or announced 






Ef1ectiv« 






Target 


loan 




loan 


Tolar 




bae& 






Fate 




ral0 1/ 


dardency 


Mandatory Optional 


acraa 2/ 












$/bu. 




Mil. 


















acre* 


Wheal 


















1S87y8S 




438 


2.85 




2 28 


1.S1 





87.6 


t98B/39 




4.23 


2.76 




£.21 


0.69 


■r^^— 


84.6 


1889/90 




4.10 


2.58 




2.06 


0,32 


— .— 


82.3 


1990/91 


S/ 


4.00 


2.44 




1.05 


1,28 


. ... w^^.^ 


80.5 


1»1/92 




4.00 


2.52 




2 04 


'1.35 


-w- -w- 


79.2 


1992/93 




4 00 


2.58 




221 


"0.65 




70.0 


1993/94 




4.00 


2.80 




2.45 


S/cwt 




~ 


Ripfl 


















l9£7/8a 




11.66 


6.84 


7/ 


579 


4.82 


— .— 


4.2 


19A8/B9 




IMS 


e.03 


7/ 


6.21 


4.31 





42 


1989/00 




10.80 


e.60 


7/ 


5.74 


356 




4.2 


1990/91 


5/ 


10.71 


6. SO 


7/ 


5.94 


4.16 





42 


1991/92 




10.71 


.eso 


7/ 


5.85 


3.07 





4,2 


1992/93 




10.71 


,6.60 




— . 


"3.S1 


.w- .w- 


4,1 


1993/94 




10.71 


6,50 






SASU.. 






Corn 


















1987/88 




3 03 


2,28 




1.82 


1.09 


2.00 


81,5 


1988/89 




2.93 


2.21 




1.77 


0.36 


1.75 


82,9 


1989/90 




£84 


2,06 




1.65 


0.58 


.w- 


82.7 


1 990/91 


£/ 


2.75 


1.96 




1.57 


0.51 





82.B 


1991/92 




2.75 


1^89 




1.62 


0.41 


— . 


82.7 


1992/93 




2.76 


2 01 




1.72 


**0^8 


.w- 


82.2 


1993/94 




2.75 


1.09 




1.72 


$/bu. 






Sorghum 
1917/88 




















2.8B 


2.17 




1.74 


1.14 


1,90 


17.4 


1988/89 




2.78 


2.10 




1h68 


0.48 


1.65 


16.8 


1989/90 




2,70 


1.96 




1.67 


0,65 


k^ 


1S.2 


1990/91 


S/ 


2.61 


1.86 




1.49 


056 





16.4 


1991/92 




2.61 


1.80 




1.54 


0.37 


_ 


13,5 


1902/93 




2.61 


1.91 




1.G3 


*-o.4e 


«.» -_ 


13.6 


1993/94 




2,G1 


1.89 




1 63 


$/bu. 






Sarlay 
198//8S 




2.60 


1.86 




1 49 


79 


1.60 


12.5 


1988/89 




2.51 


1.80 




1.44 


0.00 


1 40 


12.5 


1939/90 




2 44 


1.68 




1.34 


0,00 




12.3 


1990/91 


S/ 


2.36 


1.60 




1.28 


20 





11.9 


1991/92 




2.36 


1.54 




1.32 


0.62 


___ 


11.5 


1992/93 




2 36 


1.64 




1.40 


"0,35 


,..- -■ 


11,1 


1903/94 




2.36 


1.62 




1.40 


S/bu. 


*~" _^— 




Gate 


















1987/88 




1.60 


1.17 




0.94 


0.20 


0.80 


8.4 


1988/30 




1.SS 


1.14 




0.91 


0.00 




7.9 


1989/90 




ISO 


1.06 




0.S5 


00 


.w- .w- 


76 


1990/91 


5/ 


1 45 


1,01 




0.S1 


0.32 





7.5 


1991/92 




1.45 


0.97 




0,83 


0.35 





7,3 


1992/93 




1.45 


1.03 




0.8B 


"0.1S 


_w_ 


7.3 


1993/94 




1.45 


1.02 




0,88 


S/bu. 


■" ■ ™ 




Soybean* 
1687/88 


9/ 


















-— 







4.77 





-^^ -w- 





1968/89 




«» 







4.77 


.^^-* 


**- «.» 


— 


1989/90 




» 







4.S3 


. 


.>» .w- 


— k^ 


1990/91 


S/ 


» 






4.60 


«n. 


. 


_w— 


1991/92 




nMn. 







5.02 





. 





1992/93 




~ 


_ 




5.02 


Ctijlb. 


~ ~ 




Upland totton 
















1937/88 




70.4 


52.25 


11/ 


52.25 


17.3 


.w- .w- 


14.5 


19SB/89 




75.9 


51 80 


11/ 51.80 


19.4 


.w- .w- 


14.S 


1989/90 




73.4 


SO .00 


11/ 


50.00 


13 1 


.w- .w- 


146 


1990/91 


5/ 


72.0 


SO .27 


11/ S0.27 


7,3 


— . -w- 


14.4 


1991/9212/ 


72.9 


S0.77 


11/ 47.23 


10.1 





14.6 


1992/93 




73.9 


52.35 


11/ 


» 


"15,0 





14.9 


1993/94 




72.9 


52 35 


11/ 


««« 




— 


— 





Partici- 


Program 


pation 


3/ 


ralfl 4/ 


Percent of 


Pefcont 


base 


or base 


27,5/0/0 


88 


27.6/0/0 


86 


10/0/0 


78 


6/ 5/0/O 


S3 


15/0/0 


85 


5/0/0 


82 


0/0/0 


" ■ " 


35/0/0 


96 


25/0/0 


94 


25/0/0 


94 


20/0/0 


94 


5/0/0 


95 


O/O/O 


97 


0/D/O 


■ ' 


20/O/1S 


90 


20/O/1O 


87 


1 0/O/O 


79 


10/0/0 


78 


7.S/0/0 


77 


5/0/0 


75 


10/0/0 




8/ 20/0/15 


84 


20/0/10 


82 


10/0/0 


71 


10/0/0 


70 


7.6/0/0 


77 


5/0/0 


77 


5/0/0 


w_ 


8/ 20/0/15 


85 


20/0/10 


79 


10/0/0 


67 


10/0/0 


68 


7.5/0/0 


76 


6/WO 


74 


0/0/0 


_w— 


8/ 20/0/15 


45^ 


5/0/0 


30 


5/0/0 


18 


5/0/0 


09 


0/0/0 


38 


O/O/O 


40 


0/0/0 





10/ 10/2S 

10/ 0/2S 

10/ 0/25 

10/ 0/25 



2$/0/0 
12.5/0/0 

2S/0/0 

12.6TO/0 

5/0/0 

10/0/0 

7,5/0/0 



93 
89 
89 
86 
84 
87 



1/Ttieraarfl no Rndle/ loan rales for rice tx cotton. See rooinotes 7/1 11/. 2/ Kalion a] effect iva crop acreaq a baM a> determined by ASCS. NelofCRP, 
3/ Program reqii|rftmenl» tcjf participating Producere (mandatory acreage rsdutlion progr am/mandatory paid land diversion/optional paid land diversion). Acra< Idlsd 
must be devoted to aconaervinO use to receive program ban^nti. 4/ Percentaga of eftecUv^ tMse acres anrollad in acreage reduction prograrn*. 5/ Paymanli & toana 
were reduced by 1 4parcanth 1990/91 dua toGramm-Rodman-HollingB^ Budgal fletoncilialion Act r^uction< ro deficiency paymanUratoawflrfl also In effacUn iheiy»ar. 
Oata do not incfude these radtiCtloni. 6/ Under 1990 modified contrecta. participating Producer* plant up to 105 percent of thafr wheat ba«e acrea. For every ecra plar^led 
above 95 percent of base, tha acreage u«ed to compote deflciancyMymantawaE cut by 1 acre. 7/ A marketing loan hae been Id effect for rice aince 1985/^6. Lconamaybe 
fepatd *l the lower ot^ a) the toan rate or b) the adjueted world markerprJce {announced weekly). However, loan< cannot be repaid at ieea than a specified fraction or 
Ihe loan rate. Daia refer to annual averefle roan repayment retee. 8/ Tne sorghum, oadin & barfay programs are Ihe same as for corn except as Indicated. 9/ There are 
noUrffet prices, baee acres, acreage reduction programs, or deliciency payment ratea for Goybeana, 10/ Nominal percentage of program crop bese acre< permitted to shift 
Into soybeans with ou Most Qf ba at, 1 1/ A marketing loan haa been in effect rorco«on aJnce 1986/S7. In 1907/88 A after, loans may be repaid at the lower of; a) the 
loan fate or b) the adjusted world market price (annourtced weekly: Plan By. Starling in 1991/92. loana cannot be repaid at les» than 70 percent of the toan rate. Data 
refer to annual average loan repayment rates. 12/ A marketing cerlrficateptogram was implemented on Aug. 1,1991. ^ pp not available. 

' Fof wheat, ihe 1991/92 rate ia the total deficiency paymenl rate for the 'regular" progrem. For the winter wheal optton. the rale *• S1,25. 
"Estimated total dariciencypaymenl rale, Uinimum guarajitead payment rata for 0/92 (wheat & reed grams) Ji 50/92 {rJce end upland co^on) prograrns. 

Infofmation Ciontacl: Joy Harwood (202) £19-0840. 



to our website 



13.682 
28.0 


10.832 
22,6 


10.525 
21.6 


11.058 
24.3 


n,993 
£4.0 


12.761 
25,4 


13.185 
25.1 


10.850 
22.1 


11.285 
19.9 


14.163 
62.6 


14,301 
66.3 


14.191 
65.3 


13,874 
68.8 


16.011 
73.6 

1992 


15,893 
72.0 


16.355 
73.6 


15.656 
70.5 


15.B21 
70.7 


Feb 


Mtr 


Apr 


Ma/ 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


21.13 
21.25 


16.00 
1350 


15.00 
13.68 


15.1X 
18. U 


15.50 
16.10 


16.56 
14.30 


25.70 


16.73 


16.38 
13.05 


6.30 
6.35 


7.39 
7.15 


6.44 
6.68 


6,50 
4.23 


4.75 
4 45 


2,06 
4.00 


1.65 
3.32 


1.37 
3.73 


1.79 
7.09 


2,315.4 
153.7 
741.8 


1.623.1 

93.6 

634 1 


1.073.3 

57,0 

582.0 


672.9 

ia.7 

613.7 


327.1 

4.7 

668.1 


106.5 

49.4 

803.1 


33.5 
139.1 
881.0 


3,479.5 
523.1 
935.3 


5.580.0 

380.4 

1.073 S 
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Table 20.-Fruit 

1983 1084 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 P 

ClIrUB 1/ 

Production (1 .000 ton) 

Per capita Gonsumpt (lb0.)2/ 
Nonciirue 3/ 

PrcxJuction (1 .000 toR<) 

Per caPUa coneumpt. (fba.) 2/ 

F.Q.b. Rhlpping point prJcee 
APpreijS/car1on)4/ 
Pea re [iiboji] Si 

Grower pricee 
Oranges (S/bOM) 6/ 
Grapefruit (S/box) 6/ 

St^ke, ending 
Fresh appJea (mif. lbs.} 
Fre^h pears (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen fruits (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen orenge 
juice (mil. IbB.) 1,149,7 1.102 S 1.269.3 1.306.2 1.133.4 978.0 874.9 742.0 666.2 

1/ 1991 Indicated 1990/91 eeason. 2/ Fresh per capita ConaumpOon. 3/ Calendar year 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton tra/ pack. 12S"b. 
5/ D Anjou. Waehington, standard boic wrapped, U.S. no. 1. 135 s. 6/ U.S. equivalent on-uee return*. P ■ pfefiminary. — m not avatlable. 

Information contact. Wynnica Nappef (202) 319-0384. 



Table 21.— Vegetables 

Production 
Total vegaiabieiM.OOO cwtj 

Frgsh(r0OOcwt}1/3/ 

Prodassed (toni) 2/ 3/ 
Mushrooms (1^00 ^ba.) Ai 
Potatoes (1 ,000 cwO 
Sweetpotatoes (1.000 cwl> 
Dry eojbEe beans (1 .000 cwt) 

ShIpFnente 
Frofih{1.000cwi)5/ 
Ptrtatoea 0-000 cwt) 
Swaetpotatoee (1.000 cwt) 

1/fncludeelrflshproductJonofaBparaoui. broccoli, carrots, caulirower. celery, sweet corn, lettuce, honeydowi. oniona. itomatoee. 2/ Includfly processing production of snap 
beans, iwtet corn, grien peas, lomatoea. cucumbers (for pickle&l asparsgusH broccoli, carrflts. & caul 11 lower 3^ Asparagus & cucumber e slim ale ■ were not available for 1982 
& 1983. 4/ Froyh & processing aOaricui mushrooms only. Excludes ipiclally var letJis. Crop year July 1 - June 30. 5/ inciudei snap beans, broccoli, cabbage, carrot*, caullnower. 
celsry. sweeicom^cucumbirs. eggplant, lettuce. onJone. bell peppers, squash. tomatoeSn cantaloupes, honeydews. JL watermelons, p- PrehmEnafV, 

Information contacts: Gary UMder or Cathy Greene (202) 2t0-0S84. 

Table 22.— Other Commodities 



Calendar year 


19B3 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1980 


1900 


1991 


1992P 


403. S09 

185.782 

10.886.350 

561.531 

333.726 

12.083 

15.520 


456.334 

201.817 

12,725.880 

595.681 

362.039 

12.80£ 

21.070 


453,030 

203,549 

12.474,040 

587.056 

406,609 

14.573 

22.298 


448.628 

203,155 

12,273.200 

614,393 

351 .743 

12.368 

22,9e0 


478.381 

220.539 

1S.892.100 

531.819 

389,320 

11,611 

26,031 


468.779 

228,397 

12.019.110 

667.759 

356.436 

10.045 

10.253 

1992 


542,437 

239.281 

15.157.790 

714.992 

370.444 

11.355 

23.729 


561.704 

239.104 

10.130.020 

749.151 

402,110 

12.594 

32.379 


564,300 

229.007 

16.764.670 

738.832 

417.622 

11^03 

32.063 


411.181 
22.035 


Jan 


Feb 


r^ar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


22.759 

14.747 

301 


17.429 

12.213 

295 


17.527 

14.326 

247 


26,055 
22.793 


28.050 

14.643 

176 


29.056 

11.768 

184 


25.358 

10.046 

246 


15.813 

0.41S 

130 


18,112 

13.306 

346 


14.931 

11.363 

359 



Sugar 
Production 1/ 
Oeliveriee 1/ 
StocKa. andrng 1/ 

Coffee 

Corrp^aite green price 
N,/;(cts./lbJ 
imports, green been 
«quiv. (mil. Ib».)2/ 



Tobacco 
Priceflatauctlon<3/ 

FJue -cured (S/lb.) 

Burley(Sflb.i 
Domestic consumption 4/ 

Cigarerte* (bN.) 

UtfOe cigars (mil.) 







Annual 








1991 




1992 




1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Ji/iy-Sepi 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr- June 


July-Sept 


7.309 
8.167 
3.195 


7.087 
8,188 
3.132 


6,841 
8.340 
2.947 


6.335 

8.661 
2.729 


7,145 
8.696 
3.039 


647 
2.340 
1,513 


3.667 
2,234 

3.039 


2.13S 
2.007 
3.625 


733 
2.218 
Z.761 


741 
2,433 
1.35S 


109.14 


119,59 


95.17 


76.93 


70.09 


ea.ie 


64.84 


59.19 


51 72 


48,36 


2.638 


2.072 

AnnuaJ 


2.630 


Z.714 
1991 


2.672 


562 


fl99 


840 
1992 


720 


704 


1980 


1990 


1991 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


167.4 
167.2 


167 3 
175.3 


172.3 
178.8 


166.5 


_ 


_ 


— 


— 


155.0 


160.0 


540.0 
2.467.6 


523.1 
2.343.6 


516.3 
2,231.9 


42.3 
205.8 


48.5 

181.1 


43.6 
161.7 


39.0 
165.1 


51.7 
217.2 


3fl.3 
166.2 


^^ 



1/ 1 .000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data ahown at end of each quarter. 2/ Wet Imports of green & procesaed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June for flue-cured. 
Oct. -Sept. fpr buriey. 4/ Taxable removal i. — ■ not available. 

Informallon coniacle: augar. Peter BuzzAneri (202) 219-0886. coffee, FredGray (202] 210-0888. tobacco. Verner GrJee (202) 219-0890. 
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World Agriculture 



Table 23.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products 



Wheat 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Cort sumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarfte flraiae 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric ton*) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Eridinfl stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Totaf grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 21 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

OlEseeds 
Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tone) 

Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



19^6/87 


1987/88 


19S8/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 


i991/92P 


1992^93 F 








Million units 








228.1 
524 1 

90.7 
515.0 
177.6 


219.7 
495.7 
107.1 
524,9 
14S.4 


217.4 
495.0 
97.9 
525.4 
118.0 


Z2S.B 
532.9 
97.0 
529^ 
120.9 


231.4 
588.1 
94,5 
£66.3 
143.8 


221.1 
542.2 

108 2 
5546 
131.4 


221.0 
555 2 
102.7 
550 3 
136.3 


335.3 
822.2 
83,4 
796.0 
235.6 


323.1 
783.9 
84.0 
805.0 
214.4 


323 3 

721.1 

96.1 

785,5 

150.0 


320.8 
792 5 
102.1 
817.4 
125.0 


313.8 
819.9 
87.9 
807.1 
138.0 


319.2 
801.0 
93.8 
805.5 
133.5 


319 6 
838.4 

91.0 
820.8 
151.3 


145.1 

316,7 

12.9 

320.7 
SI ,4 


141.7 
314 5 

11.9 
320.0 

459 


145.4 
330.0 

15,1 
327.8 

48.3 


146.7 
342.6 

12.1 

335.8 

55.1 


U7.1 
351.2 

12.7 
345.9 

60.4 


145,5 
346.2 

14.5 

352.0 

56,6 


147.1 
351.1 

14.2 
364.1 

53.6 


708.5 
1.663.0 

187.0 
1.632 6 

464.6 


eS4.5 
1.594.1 

203.0 
1.649.9 

408,7 


686.1 
1.S46.1 

209.1 
1,638.5 

316.3 


693,3 

1.668.0 
211.2 

1.683.1 
301.0 


692.3 
1.759.2 

195.1 
1.718.3 

342.2 


685,8 
1.691.4 

216.3 
1.712.1 

321.5 


687,7 
1.744.7 

207,9 
1.725.0 

341.2 


161.8 

104.9 

37.7 

23.3 


.168.4 

210.5 

39.5 

24'0 


164.5 

201.7 

31.5 

22.1 


172.0 

212.5 

35.5 

23,3 


177.4 

215.9 

33.0 

22,8 


184 8 

223.1 

36.7 

21.2 


184.7 
224.2 

37.0 
22,1 


110.7 
367 


1154 
35.8 


111.3 
37.4 


117.1 
38.5 


119.8 
39.5 


124.9 
41.5 


125.2 
39.6 


50.4 
16.9 


53.3 
17.5 


53.3 
18.1 


S7.2 
19.8 


S8.2 
20.3 


60.2 
20.0 


60.7 
20.1 


292 

70.6 
25,9 
82.8 

35.7 


30.8 
81.1 
23.1 
841 
32.8 


33.7 

84.4 
25.8 

85.3 
31.9 


31.5 
79.8 
23.9 
86.7 
26.3 


33.0 
87.0 
22.9 
85.4 
28.7 


34.8 
96.0 
22^ 
85.0 
40.1 


32 8 

85.9 
22.4 

85.9 
4O.0 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tone) 
Exports (metrte tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
MMk production (metric tons) 



1987 



425.7 



1988 



428.9 



1989 



1990 



434.7 



442.0 



1991 



429.4 



1992 P 



415.1 



1993 F 









Miirron 








112.8 
110.8 

6.7 


118.5 

1145 

7.1 


117.9 

116.5 

7.2 


120,0 

117.8 

7.3 


119.1 

117.1 

7.7 


118.8 

117.3 

7.7 


— 


313 

30.8 
15 


32.7 

31.9 
1.8 


34.0 

33.1 

1.8 


35.8 

34.8 
2.0 


37.8 

37.0 

2.1 


39,4 

38.7 

2.3 


— 



408.0 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Whsre stocks data nol available (excluding USSRV consumption jncludes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing wars & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries: includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks 
not absolute level- 4/ Calendar year data- 1987 data Correspond with 1986/87. etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Repubiic of China before 1986 
P = preliminary, F = fofecasi — "not available. 

Information contacts: Crops. Carol Whitton (202) 21&-0S24; red meat & poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285: dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricutturcl Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Giilf ports (S/bu.) 
Cornn f.o.b. veeseU Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Grain eorghum, fo.b. vessel* 

Gulf ports ($A>u.) 
Soybeans, f.o.b vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu,) 
Soybean oil. Decatur (cts./^b.) 
Soybean meal. Decatur ($/ton) 

Cotton. 7-market avg. spot {cts./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cts.Ab.) 
Rice^ f.o.b. mill. Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago {cXsJlb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee. N.Y. spot ($yib.) 
Rubber. N.Y. spot (cto./lb.) 
Cocoa beans. N.Y.($^lb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymou nan (202) 219*^824. 





Annuaf 




1991 
Oct 








1992 






1989 


1990 


1991 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


4.65 

2.e£ 


3.72 
2.79 


3.52 
2.75 


4,09 
2.74 


4.09 
2.80 


4.04 
2.81 


3.72 

2.61 


3.50 
2 49 


3.79 
2.50 


3.85 
2,42 


2,70 

7.oe 

20.21 
216.59 


2.65 

5.24 

22.75 

169,37 


2.69 

5.05 

20 14 

172.90 


2,70 

6.97 

18.52 

17E,38 


2.75 

8.26 

20.06 

183.40 


2.70 

6.36 

20.68 

181.36 


2.42 

6.01 

18.73 

174.34 


2 41 

5.86 

17.76 

174.31 


2.41 

5.82 

18.10 

174.33 


2.33 

5.57 

18.31 

180.63 


63.78 

166. El 

15.68 

14.71 


71.25 

170.57 

15.52 

13.54 


69 69 

179.23 

16.46 

13.26 


54.7 

181.93 

17.00 

13.21 


55.45 

162.04 

17.25 

13 75 


58.82 

162.04 

16.63 

13.98 


60.93 

1 55.02 

16.50 

14.75 


57.56 

165.49 

16.50 

15.42 


53.49 

182.51 

16.50 

15.25 


49.47 

181.93 

16.50 

15.73 


1.04 

50.65 

0.55 


0.81 

46.28 

0,55 


0.71 
45.73 
"0.52 


0.59 

44.75 

0,57 


0.47 

46.41 

0.42 


0.46 

46.57 

0.40 


0.44 

46.78 

0.47 


0.3S 

47.05 

0.50 


0.40 

46.86 

0.47 


0.49 

47,83 

0.46 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 



1/ 





1991 












1992 














Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Maf 


Apr 
1985= 100 


May 


June P 


JulyP 


AugP 


SeptP 


OctP 


NovP 


Total U.S. trade 2/ 


62.4 


62.4 


63.7 


68.6 


65.0 


63.9 


59.8 


59.6 


59 


58 6 


57 T 


55.9 


Aghcultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competUor« 

Wheat 

U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Soybeans 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Corn 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Cotton 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 


76.3 

76.4 


75.5 
76.2 


76.2 
76,7 


80.7 
80.9 


78,0 
76.5 


76.4 
76.0 


74.6 
72.2 


72 9 
72.9 


71.9 
70.1 


71 1 
69,2 


69.6 
67-4 


6B.0 
66.3 


96.8 
69,5 


95.4 
70.0 


95,8 
71.2 


100.9 
86 7 


100 4 
70.9 


98.2 
71.1 


96.2 
698 


94.2 
69.6 


93 6 
69.7 


93.0 
70.5 


91.6 
68.6 


90.0 
68.2 


63,7 
57,4 

69,4 
60.6 

72.3 
97.1 


63.1 
S7.1 

68.3 
60.2 

71.6 
96.1 


63,7 
57.0 

69,1 
60.8 

72.4 
95.9 


66.2 
57.7 

71 1 
61.4 

75.8 

gs.E 


66.5 
57.4 

70.6 
60.6 

74.0 
95.3 


63.6 
56.5 

67.7 
60,0 

72,8 
96.1 


61.9 
55.8 

67 7 
57.7 

71.5 
87.9 


61.4 
56,0 

67.4 
573 

712 
85.6 


60.8 
55.5 

67.1 
56 8 

71.1 
82.9 


60,4 
55.1 

66.8 
56,2 

71.0 

eo.2 


59,6 
54.7 

66.3 
55.4 

70.4 
77.2 


58.5 
54.3 

65.3 
54.6 

69.6 
75.1 



1/Real indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates Qf inflation, to avoid tine distortion caused by high -inflation countries. A hfg her value 
means the dollar has appreciated See tne Oclober 1988 issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the calcufations and the weights used. 2? Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U.S. dollar agatn at 10 major currencies. Weights are basod on relative Importance in world financial 
markets. P = preljmJnary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter. {202) 219-071 8. 

Table 26*— Trade Balance 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Sept 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 
SmJIIIo 


1990 

$ million 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1992 


26,312 
179.291 
205.603 


27.876 
202.911 
230.787 


35.316 
258.656 

293.972 


39.590 
301.269 
340^59 


40.220 
326.059 
366,279 


37.609 
356,682 
394,291 


42.417 
377,223 
419,640 


41.500 


3.377 

31.869 
35.266 


20.884 
342.846 
363.730 


20.650 
367.374 
3SE.024 


21.014 
409,138 
430.152 


21,476 
441.075 
462.551 


22.560 
458.101 
450.661 


22,588 
463.720 
486.308 


24.323 
467,654 
511.877 


24.000 


1.933 
44.286 
46,219 


5.428 
-163,555 
-168.127 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150.482 
-136.180 


18.114 
-139.806 
-121.692 


17.660 
'132.042 
-114.382 


15.021 

-107,038 

"92.017 


16,094 

-110.331 

-92,237 


17.500 


1.444 
-12.397 
-10.953 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
TotaT2/ 
Imports 
Aghculturai 
Nonagricuttural 
Total 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricuttural 
Totaf 

1/Hscal years begin October 1 & end September 30. Fiscal year 1992 began Oct. 1, 1991 & ended Sept. 30. 1992. 2/ Domestic exports including 
Department of Oefense shipments (FAS. value). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs valud). f = forecast. — = not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 



For more infoimalion on P^ ' 



^ression and OCR go to our website 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports _ 



EXPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., axel, poultry (mt) 

Dairy products {mt) 1/ 

Pourtry meats (mt) 

Fats. oils. & greases (mt) 

Hidss & skins Incl. furskins 
Cattle hjdee. vvhola (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Gralns&readefmt) 
Wheat (ml) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed gratns. Incl. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other gram products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts. & preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices incl. 
froz, (1 .000 hftctolitere) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, exc) linters(mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseed! & products (mt) 

Oil^edt (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

f^^rotein meal (mt) 

Vegatat>te oils (mt) 
Esssntial oils(mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) \i 

M^ats & preps., excL poultry (mt) 

Seer a veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fats, oJISh & greases (mt) 
Hides & skirls, hcL furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

G faint & reedt (mt) 
Fruits, nuti. & preps., 

excL juices (mt) 

Sanar^as & plantains (mt) 
Fruit Juices (LOGO hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps. (mQ 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, yn manufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Kursory stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein mear(mt) 
Vegetabie oils (mt) 

Beverages ©xcl fruit 
juices (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffae. tea. cocoa, sprees 
Coffee, incl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year 
1992 


1993 F 


Sept 
1£»92 




Fiscal year* 




Sept 


1991 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1992 


1,000 units 








S million 






1.235 


1.476 




119 


546 


567 




43 


936 


i.ioa 


2/1.000 


102 


2.773 


3,236 


_ 


299 


43 


172 


— 


23 


293 


63B 


600 


74 


628 


795 


800 


76 


737 


915 





80 


1,169 


V392 


1.40O 


152 


419 


49B 


— 


57 


.. 


— 


_ 


.__ 


1.451 


1.337 


__ 


114 


21,54S 


20.a22 


— 


1.828 


1,191 


1.107 


— 


99 


3,941 


3.160 


— 


130 


74 


52 


— 


2 


94.5B3 


100.744 


_ 


8.444 


12.175 


13.858 


3/13,400 


1.152 


26.792 


34.287 


33.500 


2.466 


2.867 


4.318 


Af 4,500 


341 


987 


816 


900 


45 


191 


165 


_ 


11 


2,395 


2.279 


2.100 


226 


747 


757 


700 


72 


&Z.353 


50.646 


48.200 


4.668 


5,790 


5.793 


5.200 


485 


10,943 


11.267 


5/11.800 


9ao 


1,882 


2.019 


*. 


170 


1.113 


1.449 


— 


120 


6U/ 


807 


— 


72 


2.S49 


3.505 


^ 


273 


3.038 


3.514 


— 


314 


6,311 


7.767 





633 


338 


4E7 


_ 


34 


2,589 


2,703 


— 


167 


2,597 


2,790 


— 


200 


239 


246 





12 


1,533 


1,568 


1,600 


74 


1,565 


1.494 


1,300 


58 


2,605 


2,183 


i.aoo 


78 


514 


701 


,^^ 


75 


617 


659 


700 


60 


589 


492 


— 


60 


219 


154 


— 


17 


22.295 


28.642 





2.117 


5.643 


7.156 


7.100 


529 


15,615 


19,970 


>- 


1.410 


3,807 


4.743 


— 


331 


15,139 


19.247 


19,300 


1.363 


3.465 


4.311 


4.100 


300 


5.628 


7,022 


— 


5S3 


1.113 


1.431 


— 


109 


1.051 


1,650 


_ 


154 


723 


982 


^^ 


90 


13 


13 


— 


1 


183 


184 


™^ 


14 


92 


91 


— 


9 


2.441 


2733 


— 


235 



128,104 142,098 



144,000 



11.569 



37.609 



42.417 



41.500 



— 22.588 



24.323 



24,000 



3.377 



3,168 

1,191 

B11 

322 


2,830 

1,134 

813 

263 


900 
260 


254 
78 
53 
20 


1.131 
3,016 
2,025 

865 


1.275 

2,684 

1.933 

625 


1.300 

2.100 
800 


131 
185 
124 

51 


231 
33 

60 


232 
46 
54 


— 


18 
3 
2 


767 
119 
19 
153 
175 


816 
132 
26 
185 
167 


800 


7f 
13 

2 
13 

6 


4.189 


5.446 


5.000 


388 


1.282 


1.548 


1.500 


140 


5.650 

3.399 

27,948 


5,883 

3.626 

26.049 


6.000 

3.800 

28,000 


391 

292 

2.026 


2,741 
993 
737 


2,919 

1,083 

871 


1.1O0 


190 
88 

67 


2.416 

215 

18 

169 

1,785 


2.171 
364 

11 
174 

1,623 


ISO 
180 


141 
38 

1 
8 

220 


2.183 
698 
16 
173 
538 
717 


2.125 

1,299 

10 

214^ 

578 
633 


2.2O0 
800 

200 


142 

131 

1 

12 

60 

90 


2.077 
445 
412 

1,220 


2.330 
429 
629 

1.273 


— 


187 
23 

45 
118 


959 

151 

57 

750 


1.124 

135 

84 

904 


1.200 


93 

9 

6 

78 


12.987 


13,739 


— 


1.084 


1,858 


2,044 


— 


151 


2,045 

1.116 

700 


2.391 

1.330 

773 


2.320 

1,300 

750 


194 

101 

67 


3.294 
1.831 
1.019 


3.415 
1.798 
1.122 


1.800 
1.200 


.249 

110 

97 


795 


920 


950 


75. 


664 
1,348 


756 
1.503 


800 


64 
132 



1.933 



*FF&cal years begin Oct. 1 & end Sept. 30. Rscal year 1992 began Oct. 1. 1991 tended Sept. 30. 1992. 1/ Not included in total volume and also 
other dairy products for 1991 & 1992. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted ttems 2/-e/ are based on sMghtJy different groups of commodities, Rscal 1991 
exports of categories used in the 1991 forecasts were 2/676.000 m .tons. 3/ 16,014 million. 4M,426 million i.e. includes flour. 5/11.065 
miltfon m. tons. 6/LesBthan $500. F ■ forecast. — = not available, 

information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 218-0822. 
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Table 28.— US. Agricultural Exports by Region 
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Ragion & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
Be l^j u m - Lu K^m t>au rg 
Francs 
Germany 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugai 

Spain, inci, Canary i&iands 

Otiier Waetem Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poiar>d 
Yugo&iavia 
Romania 

former USSR 

ASiA 

West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
iraq 

israel, inci. Gaza &W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

Soutii Afiia 

Bangiadesh 

india 

Pal(iGtan 
Ciiina 
Japan 

Soutlieast Asia 
indondsia 
Philippines 

Other Eaet Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Afrka 
Morocco 
Algeria 

SuD- Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA ^CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbear^ Islands 
Centra! America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Developmg countneB 

Other countries 





Fiscal year" 




Sept 
1992 


Change f 


rom year* ear 


her 


Sept 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1992 




$ million 








Percent 






7,312 


7,740 


7,900 


820 


-1 


6 


3 


32 


6.776 


7.194 


7,400 


561 


-1 


6 


3 


32 


464 


461 


— 


60 


g 


*1 


— 


89 


571 


618 





48 


22 


8 


— 


8 


M35 


1.091 


.. 


105 


2 


-4 


— 


67 


875 


684 


— 


45 


-4 


1 


— 


-11 


1,5«1 


1.813 


__ 


120 


-5 


16 





42 


£83 


882 


— 


67 


16 





— 


6 


251 


240 


— 


18 


-26 


-4: 


— 


109 


S55 


951 


— 


69 


-12 


T1 


— 


30 


536 


546 


500 


60 


9 


2 





31 


194 


187 


— 


11 


13 


-4 


-" 


-4 


306 


222 


300 


40 


-36 


-28 


50 


125 


46 


49 


— 


8 


-54 


6 


— 


322 


74 


S8 


— 


2 


15 


-41 


— 


"35 


82 


76 


— 


21 


-61 


-8 


— 


13.962 


1,758 


2.691 


2,100 


67 


-42 


53 


-22 


-66 


16,094 


17.782 


17.100 


1,3a2 


-11 


10 


-4 


16 


1,430 


1,770 


1.800 


146 


^28 


24 





-6 


224 


344 


— 


32 


-14 


54 


— 


49 














-100 











287 


346 


— 


19 


1 


20 


— 


S 


536 


549 


500 


60 


7 


2 





-19 


375 


536 





44 


"48 


43 


_^ 


-26 


87 


123 


.. 


20 


-44 


B3 


— 


5 


94 


117 


— 


3 


-19 


24 


— 


-63 


144 


226 


100 


17 


-63 


67 


-50 


-25 


668 


691 


400 


21 


-27 


3 


-43 


-62 


7.736 


S.333 


8.100 


651 


-5 


a 


-4 


27 


1,239 


1.470 


_ 


114 


5 


19 


_«. 


17 


279 


353 


.. 


22 


1 


27 


— 


94 


373 


443 


400 


41 


6 


19 





-7 


4,646 


4.934 


5.000 


407 


-11 


8 


2 


28 


1,739 


1.916 


1.900 


160 


-4 


ict 





27 


2.159 


2,200 


2.300 


181 


-20 




5 


33 


745 


817 


800 


66 


9 


IOe 





16 


1,882 


2,304 


2.300 


285 


-6 


22 





68 


1,386 


1,412 


1.600 


113 


^9 


2 


7 


-4 


129 


156 


M 


21 


-21 


21 


— r 


6 


477 


478 


500 


15 


-3 


0, 





-71 


692 


709 


600 


67 


^9 


2 


-14 


70 


496 


892 


800 


172 


2 


80 


-11 


230 


44 


31 




4 


3a 


-30 


— 


1 


74 


328 


— 


53 


-9 


345 


— 


634 


5.499 


6,438 


6.700 


534 


7 


17 


5 


35 


271 


143 


100 


7 


158 


-47 





-61 


1,010 


970 


,^ 


82 





-4 


— 


12 


49S 


587 


— 


57 


8 


)B 


— 


42 


124 


142 


.^ 


16 


-16 


14' 


— 


134 


2,BS5 


3,676 


4,100 


279 


8 


27 


11 


40 


ISO 


179 


„»» 


16 


-20 


19 


— 


221 


307 


394 


300 


44 


«11 


28 


-25 


39 


4,409 


4,812 


4,700 


409 


19 


9 


-2 


11, 


349 


428 


400 


40 


10 


,23 


■Q. 


18 


37.609 


42,417 


41^00 


3.377 


-6 


1.3' 


-2 


18 


20.106 


21,969 


21.900 


1.787 


2 


9 


6 


27 


16.831 


19,766 


— 


1,567 


-14 


17 


— 


13 


672 


693 


— 


23 


-26 


3 


— 


-59 


Fiscal yfl 


lar I992t)egai 


lOct. 1.1991-11 ended Sep) 


L 30, 1992. 


F = forecast 


— * not available. 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 



For more infoimalion on PDF Compression and OCR go to our website 
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Farm Income 
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Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



1h Farm fecatpU 

Crops {Ina net CCC loan?) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Qowrnmant Paym«n1> 
Cash paytT>ttnts 

Vefua of PiK commoditi«« 

3. QrQSi Cttih Incomo n+2) 2/ 

4. Nonmor>oy income 3/ 

6. Value of inventory change 

6. Total oroM farm met? mo (3+4+3) 

7. Cash expenses 4/ 
6. Total expenses 

e. Net cash Ir^come (4-71 
10. Net farm Income fS-^) 
Deflated (10873) 



19^3 



1984 



Calendar year 



1985 



1966 



1987 



I9fig 
S blilion 



1989 



1^90 



1991 



1092F 



1993 F 



141.9 

67^ 

69J 

6.1 


147^7 

69.9 

72.9 

4.9 


150.1 
74.3 

».o 


140.0 

63.7 

71,6 

6.7 


148.5 

65.9 

76,0 

8,6 


1£a,2 

71.7 

79.4 

7.1 


169.2 

76.9 

84.1 

8.2 


177,1 

80.0 

89.9 

7.2 


174.8 
60.5 
86.7 

7.6 


177 
84 

86 

7 


172 

61 

63 

6 


to 179 
to 86 
to 67 
t08 


9,3 
4.1 
5.2 


a.4 

4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7,6 
0.1 


11.8 

3.7 


16.7 

6.6 
10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 
1.7 


9,3 

8.4 
09 


a.2 

82 

0.0 


6 
8 



9 
S 




to 13 

tola 

tol 


151.1 

13.Q 
-10.9 
tS3.9 


1G6.1 
6.9 

6.0 
1&8.0 


157.9 

6.6 

-2.3 

161.2 


152.6 

5S 
-2.2 

156.1 


165.1 

5.6 

-2.3 

168.5 


1717 

e.1 

^4 
176,4 


180.2 
6.2 
4.8 

191.1 


186.4 
6.1 
3.5 

196.0 


183.2 
5.9 
0,4 

189.6 


165 
6 
4 

195 


1fi3 

5 

-5 

186 


to 191 
to 7 
to-t 

tolas 


112.« 
139.5 


iia.7 

141.9 


110,7 
132.4 


105,0 
125,1 


109.4 
128,8 


114,6 
134.3 


121.2 
141^ 


125.2 

145.1 


125.2 

144.9 


124 
144 


123 

143 


to 129 
to 149 


38.4 

14.2 
16.3 


37.4 
2IL1 
26.7 


47.1 
28 .« 
30.5 


47.S 
31.0 
320 


65 8 
39.7 
3«.7 


5S.1 
41.1 
39.6 


68.9 
49.9 
46.0 


61.3 
51.0 
45.1 


58.0 
44.6 
37.9 


60 
51 
42 


42 
33 


to 64 

to 48 
to 39 



1/ Income from machine hire, custom work, saiea of foresi Producti, & other miscellaneous cash sources. 2/ Numbers Ir parentheses in<f]caie the comblnalion of Items 
required to calculate a given Item. 3/ Vaiue of home consumption of Helf-^rOduced food & imputed gross rentei value of farm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capJiaE coosumPti^in 
perquisite! to hired labor. & fafm household expenses. Total may not add because of mounding. F ■ forecast 

Information con I acL i^obert McElroy(202) 219-080O. 













Calendar year 1/ 
















19&3 


19B4 


1985 


1986 


1987 


19S8 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992F 


1993 F 














$ billion 














Assets 


























Real estate 


753,4 


661,8 


5882 


542.3 


578.9 


595.5 


815'.'S 


627.5 


623.4 


623 


820 


to 630 


Non-real estate 


lB9.a 


195 2 


186 5 


182.1 


193,7 


205.4 


213.4 


219.0 


218.5 


223 


218 


10 228 


Livestock & poultry 


49.5 


49'.'S 


46 3 


47.S 


68.0 


62 2 


662 


70.9 


68,4 


72 


71 


to 75 


Machinery & motor 


























vehicles 


85.8 


85.0 


82.9 


81.5 


80.0 


81.0 


64.5 


84.3 


B3.7 


83 


81 


to 85 


Crops stored 2/ 


23.8 


281 


229 


18,3 


17,5 


23,3 


23.4 


22.8 


23.6 


23 


21 


to 25 


Purchased inputs 




2.0 


1.2 


2.1 


3.2 


3.6 


26 


2.8 


25 


3 


2 


to 4 


Financial a&sets 


30.9 


32 6 


33 3 


34.5 


35.1 


35.4 


38.8 


38.3 


40.3 


42 


41 


to 45 


Total farm assets 


943.2 


857.0 


772.7 


724.4 


772.6 


800 9 


828,9 


846.5 


842.4 


846 


845 


to 855 


Liabilities 


























Real Bstate debt 3/ 


103.2 


106.7 


100.1 


«0.4 


82.4 


77.8 


75,4 


73.7 


74.4 


75 


73 


to 77 


^o^-real estate debt 4/ 


87.9 


87.1 


77.5 


686 


82.0 


ei 7 


81.8 


83.1 


64.3 


65 


64 


to 68 


Total farm debt 


191.1 


193.8 


177.6 


157.0 


144.4 


139.4 


137.2 


136.8 


138.8 


140 


138 


10 144 


Total fajm equity 


752.2 


6e3.3 


595.1 


567.5 


62S.2 


661.6 
Percent 


691.8 


709.8 


703.1 


707 


705 


to 715 


Selected ratios 


























Debt-to-assets 


20.3 


22.6 


23.0 


21.7 


ia.7 


17.4 


16.6 


16.2 


16.5 


17 


16 


to 17 


Debt-to-eqiiity 


25.5 


29.2 


29.8 


27.7 


23.0 


21.1 


19.8 


19.3 


19.7 


20 


19 


to 21 


Debt-to-net caeh income 


49S 


518 


377 


32S 


259 


240 


233 


223 


2,395 


2,300 


2.200 


to 2.400 



1/A$of Deo. 31. 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farm$ ptut value above loan fates for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellingsp but 
includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F = forecaet. 

Information contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798. 



' more information on PDF Compression and OCR go to '^ 
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Table 31.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 
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Rag ion & 
Stats 




Livestock ^ 


prCMJUcts 








Crops 1/ 








Total 1/ 




1990 


1991 


Aug 
1992 


Sept 
1992 


1990 


1991 


Aug 
199^ 


1992 


1990 


1991 


Aug 
1992 


Sept 
1992 














SmMlion2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


25fi 


252 


20 


20 


234 


192 


15 


16 


493 


445 


35 


37 


New Hampshiro 


&3 


63 


5 


5 


80 


80 


8 


11 


143 


143 


13 


16 


Vermont 


397 


368 


34 


34 


60 


66 


3 


4 


456 


433 


37 


38 


Massachusetts 


125 


121 


10 


9 


321 


355 


30 


53 


446 


476 


40 


62 


Rhode Island 


14 


13 


1 


1 


58 


58 


2 


12 


71 


71 


3 


13 


Connecticut 


223 


209 


17 


17 


250 


255 


15 


25 


474 


463 


31 


42 


New York 


1,971 


1,782 


160 


156 


986 


1,087 


135 


208 


2,958 


2,868 


297 


364 


New Jersey 


196 


197 


17 


16 


455 


464 


52 


41 


650 


660 


69 


57 


Pennsylvania 


271^ 


2,470 


230 


214 


1,043 


1,033 


73 


90 


3,757 


3,503 


304 


305 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1,847 


1,681 


122 


140 


2,299 


2,212 


124 


139 


4,146 


3.893 


246 


280 


Indiana 


2,040 


1,893 


133 


137 


2,871 


2,582 


119 


93 


4,911 


4,475 


252 


231 


lllinots 


2,452 


2,344 


192 


182 


5,338 


5,155 


315 


213 


7,789 


7.509 


507 


395 


Michigan 


1,4C7 


1,288 


105 


106 


1,720 


1,793 


132 


165 


3,126 


3,081 


237 


271 


Wisconsin 


4.573 


4,215 


386 


371 


1,161 


1,234 


139 


157 


5J34 


5,449 


525 


528 


Minnesota 


3,749 


3,577 


287 


296 


3,135 


3,359 


328 


276 


5,885 


6,936 


615 


571 


Iowa 


5,862 


5,721 


408 


472 


4,420 


4,458 


341 


217 


10,282 


10,179 


749 


689 


Missouri 


2.329 


2,203 


164 


187 


1,660 


1,658 


106 


130 


3.989 


3,861 


270 


318 


North Dakota 


801 


699 


36 


5S 


1730 


1,857 


1B4 


260 


2,532 


2,556 


220 


318 


South Dakota 


2p294 


2.176 


119 


155 


965 


1.088 


113 


128 


3,259 


3,264 


231 


284 


Nebraska 


6p076 


5,934 


511 


482 


2,632 


2^888 


215 


240 


8,708 


8,821 


725 


722 


Kansas 


4,996 


4,802 


476 


406 


2,024 


2,133 


147 


ISO 


7,020 


6,935 


623 


556 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


460 


43fl 


3d 


34 


175 


181 


20 


20 


635 


620 


58 


54 


Maryland 
Virginia 


823 


779 


87 


65 


542 


654 


36 


57 


1,364 


1,332 


123 


122 


1,383 


1,393 


120. 


143 


739 


732 


63 


179 


2,122 


2,095 


182 


322 


West Virginia 


269 


253 


22 


25 


70 


77 


9 


13 


339 


330 


30 


39 


North Carolina 


2,65S 


2,608 


239 


238 


2,268 


2,316 


358 


589 


4,926 


4,924 


597 


827 


South Carolina 


581 


549 


43 


47 


588 


677 


88 


111 


1,169 


1,225 


131 


158 


Georgia 
F^ortda 


2,270 


2,153 


184 


177 


1,596 


1,825 


157 


542 


3.866 


3,978 


341 


719 


1p2ei 


1,172 


87 


104 


4,483 


4,969 


194 


193 


5,744 


6,141 


281 


297 


Kentucky 


1,699 


1,704 


101 


160 


1,404 


1,475 


40 


36 


3.103 


3,179 


141 


196 


Tennessee 


1,111 


1,045 


81 


82 


950 


933 


39 


49 


2,061 


1,978 


120 


131 


Alabama 


2,193 


2,219 


198 


180 


632 


759 


27 


151 


2,826 


2,978 


225 


341 


Mississippi 


1,322 


1,275 


118 


117 


1,111 


1,147 


IS 


46 


2,433 


2,422 


132 


164 


Arkansas 


2,701 


2,630 


250 


233 


1.555 


1,531 


32 


201 


4,256 


4,311 


282 


433 


Louisiana 


633 


621 


62 


59 


1,296 


1.172 


36 


93 


1,929 


1,793 


98 


1&2 


Oklahoma 


2,342 


2J67 


192 


179 


1.200 


1.040 


102 


80 


3,542 


3,808 


295 


258 


Texas 


7.751 


7.914 


729 


654 


4,081 


4,212 


409 


345 


11,831 


12,126 


1,138 


999 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


888 


790 


18, 


31 


766 


741 


74 


89 


1,654 


1,531 


93 


120 


Idaho 


1,137 


1,073 


95 


88 


1,748 


1.543 


117 


209 


2,885 


2,616 


212 


297 


Wyoming 


595 


643 


29 


84 


159 


170 


20 


10 


754 


813 


49 


95 


Colorado 


3,073 


2,664 


2ia 


246 


1,144 


1.097 


107 


111 


4,216 


3J61 


324 


357 


New Mexico 


1,001 


1,019 


61 


76 


482 


482 


59 


43 


1,483 


1,501 


120 


119 


Arizona 


813 


786 


69 


69 


1,097 


1,104 


27 


33 


1,910 


1,890 


96 


102 


Utah 


587 


5S3 


46 


49 


175 


178 


19 


17 


762 


731 


65 


66 


Nevada 


209 


187 


18 


14 


115 


89 


6 


6 


324 


276 


24 


20 


Washington 


1,396 


1.290 


116 


111 


2,402 


2,657 


243 


346 


3,798 


3,947 


359 


458 


Oregon 
California 


753 


824 


68 


81 


1,620 


1,531 


181 


244 


2,374 


2,454 


249 


325 


5,533 


5,272 


415 


403 


13,624 


12,615 


1,003 


1,336 


19,158 


17,887 


1,419 


1,739 


Alaska 


8 


6 


1 


1 


19 


20 


2 


2 


27 


27 


3 


2 


Hawaii 


86 


91 


8 


7 


514 


505 


43 


42 


600 


597 


SO 


49 


UNITED STATES 


89,923 


86,746 


7,147 


7.223 


79.998 


80,550 


6,122 


7,834 


169,921 


167,292 


13,270 


15,057 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loanst plus additional gains realized on redemptions during the 
period, 2/E^tin^atesasof end of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact. Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. 



For more infbnmation on PP' 



^ression and OCR go to our website 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farming 









Annual 






1991 






1992 






198S 


19S7 


1988 


1989 


;990 


1991 


M«r 


Junfl 


Jul/' 


Aug 


Sept 














Smilljofi 












135.361 


141.844 


151.102 


iei.027 


169,920 


1«7,29a 


14669 


11.595 


11,894 


12.780 


13.270 


15.057 


71.553 
39.081 
17.724 
12.701 
2.048 


75,993 
44.478 
17.727 
11.515 
2,274 


79.438 
46.492 
17.641 
12.868 
2.437 


84,148 
46,857 
19,396 
15,372 
2,524 


89,921 
51,011 
20,210 
15,243 
2.S57 


86.745 
51 .093 
18.114 
15,063 
2,476 


7089 
4083 
1511 
1276 
219 


7.133 
3.998 
1.727 
1.235 
173 


6.853 
3.724 
1.701 
1^42 
187 


6.723 
3.356 
1.762 
1.229 
376 


7.147 
3.878 
1.724 
1.358 
187 


7.223 
4.141 
1.645 
1.217 
£20 


63.807 
5.723 

16,993 
3,371 
1,894 


65,851 
5,790 

14,635 
4,189 
1.81« 


71.663 
7.474 

14.Z9S 
4.54S 
2.083 


76.879 
8,247 

17^54 
£.033 
2.415 


79.999 
7.512 

18.690 
5.4 89 
2.741 


80>547 
6,823 

19,0t2 
S.589 
2^866 


7580 
734 

1480 
213 
519 


4.462 

359 

848 

71 

Q 


5.040 

872 

1.184 

88 




8.057 

1.134 

1 440 

43 

223 


6,122 
696 

1,443 
174 
461 


7.834 
836 

1,341 , 
218 
704 


10.614 
8,859 
7,252 
9.10^ 


11.283 
9.898 
8.065 

10.176 


13,500 
9,788 
9.202 

10,772 


11.866 
11.634 
9.296 
11.435 


12.294 

11.455 

9.534 

12.284 


12.547 

11.293 

9.882 

12,514 


1232 
1284 
1066 
1051 


576 
1.081 

485 
1.043 


664 
£83 
677 
092 


658 
867 
961 
731 


696 

1,201 

744 

706 


1.196 
1.394 
1.095 
1.052 


11.813 
1 47,174 


16.747 
158.591 


14.480 
165,682 


10.887 
171,914 


9,298 
179,218 


8.214 
175.506 


104 
14.773 


729 
12.324 


141 
12,035 


82 
12.862 


57 
13.327 


516 
15,673 



Farm mark«ting« & CCC iDani* 

Uvflftock & product! 
Mantanimala 
Dairy Products 
Poultry & aoa« 
0th wr 

CtopB 
FcxKl gr«lnB 
Fa^d cfopa 
Coffon (tint & «ead} 
Tobacco 

OtJ-beftTing cropi 
Vs^otabltti & malons 
Fruits & trea nuta 
Otbar 

Govarnmant payintnti 
Tota[ 

'Salaa of farm product* Incfudo ractlpta from commoditlav plactd undar nonracouraa CCC loans. plu« a^iditional {tains raaElzad on radamptlonl during tha parlod. 

Information contact: Rogar Strickland {202} 219-0806. 



Table 33,-*Farm Production Expenses 













Calandaf year 














1984 


19165 


1986 


1987 


19B8 


19B9 
S million 


1990 


1991 


1902F 




1993F 


Fead purchased 
Livestock & pouftr^ purvhaeed 
Stad purohasad 
Farm-origin in put* 


19,363 
9,487 
3,386 

32,256 


15.949 
9.184 
3.128 

29,261 


17,472 
9,758 
3.188 

30.418 


17,463 

1 1 ,842 

3,259 

32.564 


20.393 

12.764 

3.359 

36.515 


21.002 

13,136 

3.558 

37,698 


20,706 

14,832 

3,576 

39.114 


19.800 

14.358 

3.975 

38.133 


20.000 

14.000 

4.000 

38.000 


18,000 

12.000 

3,000 

35,000 


to 22,000 
to 16,000 
(0 5,000 
to 39.000 


Fertlllzar & fima 
Fuali&oJIa 
Baclrlclty 
Pastlcidas 
Manufactufad Tnputa 


8.361 
7.296 
2.060 
4.688 
22.404 


7,513 
e.436 
1.878 
4,334 
20,160 


6.820 
5.310 
t.795 
4.324 
18.249 


6.453 
4.957 
2.156 

4-m 


6.947 
4,903 
2,289 
4,577 
18.716 


7.249 
4.798 
2.543 
S.437 
20.027 


7.135 
S.730 
2.480 
6.730 
21.063 


7.419 
5.472 
2.483 
6,313 
21.687 


7.OO0 
6.000 
2.000 
6.O00 
21,000 


5. OOO 
4.000 
2.000 
5,000 
20.000 


to 9,000 
to 7.000 
10 4,000 
to 7.000 
to 24.000 


Short-t^rm Inter est 
Rb«I astats intarest 1/ 
Total in tare St chargaa 


10,396 
10.733 
21.129 


18.813 


7.367 

9,131 

16,498 


6.767 

8.187 

14.954 


6.797 

7.885 

14.682 


6,910 

7.781 

14,591 


6.911 

7,607 

14,518 


6,616 

7.319 

13.934 


6.000 

7.000 

14.000 


5.000 

6,000 

12.000 


to 8.000 
to 8.000 
to 16.000 


f^apalr&mlfniinanca 1/ 
Contract 4 hlfod (abcx 
Machina hira & custom work 
Marketing, etoragt, & 

transportation 
Mlac. operating expansaa 1/ 2/ 

Othar OPefating eicpenaaa 


6.416 
9.427 
2,566 

4.012 
10.331 
32.751 


6,370 
10.008 
2.354 

4,127 
10.010 
32,868 


6.426 
9.484 
2.099 

3.652 

9,759 

31.420 


6,760 
9,975 
2.105 

4.078 
11.171 
34.089 


6,858 

10.441 

2.354 

3,450 
11,791 
34.894 


7,340 

11,110 

2.682 

4.080 
12.522 
37.734 


7,347 
12,541 
2,633 

4.046 
12.364 
38.931 


7.234 

12.595 

2.722 

4.532 
13.256 
40.339 


7.000 

12.000 

3.000 

6.000 
13.000 
40.000 


7.000 
10.000 
2.000 

4,000 
11,000 
39.000 


to 9.000 
to 14,000 
tO4.O00 

to 6,000 
to 15.000 
to 44,000 


Capital cor^Bumptlon U 
Taxaa 1/ 

Nat :ant to nonoparaior 
landlord 
Othar ovarhaad expanses 


20.847 
4,337 

33^334 


19.299 
4.542 

7.690 
31.531 


17.788 
4.612 

6,099 
28,499 


17,092 
4.853 

7,124 
29.0G9 


17.344 
4.848 

7.290 
29.482 


17.780 
5.127 

8,187 
31.094 


17.494 
6.623 

8.334 
31.451 


17,352 
5.980 

7.464 
30.796 


18,000 
6,000 

8,000 
31,000 


16.000 
5.000 

7.000 
30.000 


to 20.000 
lo 7.000 

lo 9.000 
to 33.000 



Total production expanata 



141.873 132.433 125,084 128,772 134.285 141,244 145.077 144.889 144.000 143.000 to 149.000 



1/ Includaa oparalor dwoliinga, 2/ Baginning in 1982. mlaceiianaoLfB oparating expenees include other irvastock pUfctiafiei. dairy aiBeaamanll i feeding feaa 
paidbynonoparatora. Totofa may not add because of founding. F»toracaat. 

Information contacts: Chrlfi McGath (202) 219-6804. Rob»rtMceiroy{202J 219-0800. 



^ur website 
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Table 34.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 







— , ^- - 




Fi 


Ecal year 










1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1983 


1989 
S mjtljon 


1990 


1991 


l9d2E 


1&93E 


-934 

89 

5 

6 

-7S8 


4.403 

463 

336 

2 

7 

5.211 


10.524 

1.185 

^71 

26 

5 

12.211 


12.346 

1.203 

394 

17 

7 

13.967 


8.227 

764 

57 

^2 

7 

9.053 


2.863 
467 

45 

1 

8 

3.334 


2.450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2.721 


2.387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2.722 


1.949 

187 

174 

33 

9 

2.352 


4 J 65 

361 

167 

32 

8 

4.733 


2.536 
333 
244 


4,691 

990 

1.553 


3.440 

947 

2,142 


2.836 

906 

1,786 


678 
128 
666 


53 

631 

1.461 


806 
W7 
-79 


2.958 
867 
382 


1.608 

ess 

1.271 


1.751 

736 

1.893 


346 

1,502 

-585 

1 


455 

2.085 

711 

12 


253 

2.337 

T.597 

32 


-346 

1.166 

^76 

8 


-453 

1,295 

-1.678 

7 


-367 

679 

-86 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

839 

40 

48 


-32 

199 

6 

83 


38 
131 
-20 

35 


10 

90 

132 


184 

81 

109 


214 

89 

123 


-65 
.73 
152 


*-246 

100 

1/ 5 


-25 
42 

93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-27 
21 
182 


-28 

14 
183 


362 

1.064 
743 


346 

1.435 

134 


457 

1.411 

102 


535 

1.219 

276 


614 

425 
200 


620 

98 

-102 


618 
632 

-34 


625 
745 
733 


7 

675 

1.969 


7 
271 

1.982 



1,295 



-314 



486 



371 



1.665 


3.919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1.086 
466 



1.368 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat products 
Total feed grains 

Wheat 

Rice 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest evpenditure 
Export programs Ai 
1989/89 Disaster/ 
livestock assistance 
Other 

Total 7,315 17.653 25.S41 22.408 12.461 10h623 6.471 IOhIIO 10.564 13.09* 

FUNCTION 
Price-SupporTloflna(nat) -27 6.272 13.628 12,199 4,57« -926 -399 418 541 1.06^ 

Direct payments 6/ 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988/89 crop disaster 
E m e rg e ncy li ve stoc k/ 

forage assistance 
Ptjrchasdfi (not) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Prooossing. storage. 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 

Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 7.315 17.683 25,841 22.408 12.461 10.523 6.471 10.110 10.564 13.094 

1/ Fiscal I9aawool&mohalrpf0i3ranioutlay6wore$l30,635.000bijlincludeaono-timeadvanceappropr^ationofjl26.l08.000. which was 
recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1 .5 billion m benefits to farmers under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1 989 were 
paid in oenorlc certificates & were not recorded directly as disaster assistance outlays. 3/ Does not Include CCC Transfers to General Sales Manager. 
4/ Inctudes Export Guarantee Program. Direct Export Credit Programn CCC Transfers to the General Sales Manager. Market Promotion Prograrn. 
starting in fiscal 1991 & starting in fiscall 992 Export Guarantee Projjram - Credit Reform. Export Enhancement Program. & Dairy Export Incentive 
Program. 5/ Includes cash payments only. EMiudes paymant-in-kind in fiscal 83-85 & generic certificates in fiscal 86-93. E == Estimated in the 
fiscal 1993 Mid-Session Review Budget based on Junen 1992 supply & demand estimates. Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or 
other receipts over gross outtays of funds). 

Information contact. Richard Pazdalski (202) 720-5146. 



612 


6.302 


.6.166 


4.833 


3.971 


5.79S 


4.178 


6,224 


5,118 


7,718 


1.S04 


1.525 


64 


382 


8 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


168 


189 


96 


13 











27 


60 





42 


3 


21 


327 


419 


1 











6 


4 














2.117 


7.827 


6.746 


5.862 


4.245 


6.011 


4,370 


6.341 


5.4SB 


8.137 

















3.386 


2/ 5 


6 


996 

















31 


533 


156 


115 


90 





1,470 


1.331 


1,670 


-479 


-1.131 


116 


'48 


646 


220 


199 


26« 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


26 


24 


639 


657 


1.013 


1,659 


1.113 


659 


317 


394 


192 


128 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


818 


625 


7 


7 


1.064 


1.435 


1.411 


1.219 


425 


98 


832 


746 


675 


271 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


733 


1.969 


1.982 


679 


-64S 


329 


305 


1.727 


-46 


669 


86 


390 


1,280 
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Table 35.— Food Expenditures Estimates 



Saiee 1/ 

Orf-prdmle« ug«2/ 
M sat a & Bnacke 3/ 



Saios 1/ 

Off-pr@mls€ use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 





Annual 




1992 






1992 yaar-to-date 


1989^ 


1990 


1991 


Sapl Oct P 
% billion 


NovF? 


Sept 


OctP 


NovP 


270 


296.7 


309.0 


25.7 26 7 


25.8 


234.0 


260.7 


236.4 


206.3 


218.7 


227.0 


19.2 20.5 
1991 $ billion 


19,2 


174.1 


194.5 


2137 


299 9 


304.2 


309.0 


25.4 26.4 


25,6 


232.5 


258.9 


284.4 


223.3 


226.0 


226.9 


18.7 20.0 


18.7 


170.9 


190,9 


£09.6 



Pafc^nt changa from yaar earhar {$ bil.) 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premiM use 2/ 
Meals&snacks3y 



Sales y 
Off-premise use 2/ 
MaatB & snacks 3i 



7.1 


8.2 


4.1 


5.1 


6.2 


1.0 


3.2 


3.5 


3.3 


5,5 


6.0 


3.8 


3.4 


7.0 


3.6 


2.2 


27 


2.8 



Percent change from v^^r earlier {1991 $ bcE.) 



0.6 


1.4 


1,4 


3.2 


4,1 


-0.6 


2.8 


2.9 


2.6 


0.8 


1,2 


0.4 


17 


5,3 


2.0 


0.1 


0.6 


07 



M Food only (axcludas alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted, 2/ Excludee donations & home production. 3/ Excludes 
donations, cnild nutrition subsidies, & meals furnished to employees, patients, & inmates P ^ preliminary. 

NOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PCE), table 2, for several reasons: (1J thtfl series includes only food 
not alcoholic beverages & pet food which are inctadod in PCE;{2)_this series Is not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE is seasonably 
adjusted at annual rates; (3) this series reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms 4 food fumrflhed to 
employees; (4) this series includes all sales of meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal fundi, excluding business 
travel & enterlamment. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see 'Developing an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector. 'Agr.-Econ. Rpt. Hq. 575, Aug 1987, 

Information contact' AJden Manchester (202) 219-OSBO. 



Transportation 



Table 36.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Shipments. 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



Rail freight rate Jr^dex 1/ 
(Dec, 1984«100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail cafloadings (1 .000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggyback (m^l.cwt) 

Rairfmil. cwt) 

Truck (mil. cwt) 

Cost of operating tf ucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fieet operation (cti.^mile) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


106.4 
108.4 
I0fi.7 
103 9 


107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105.4 


109.3 
111.4 
111.2 
lOS.t 


109.3 
111.2 
111.6 
108.3 


110.0 
110.3 
110,5 
109.4 


110.0 
110.4 
110.5 
109.4 


109.8 P 

110.3 P 

110.4 P 

109.5 P 


109.0 P 
110.2P 
110.3P 
109.5 P 


109,9 P 
1102P 
110.3 P 
108,1 P 


110,1 P 
112,1 P 
112.7 P 
108.1 P 


S8.4 
3.3 


27.6 
3.8 


26.8 
3.3 


29.8 
3.5 


21,1 P 
4.1 


23.7 P 
4.1 


25.8 P 
4.8 


26 2 P 
4,6 


25.eP 
32 


30.BP 
2.6 


2.2 

2.6 

42 3 


i.e 

2.3 

41,5 


1 5 

2.1 

41.9 


1.4 
2.3 

413 


2.3 

3.5 
55 7 


1.9 

3.7 

51,2 


1.9 

2.1 

43.2 


1.2 

0.1 

38.9 


1.5 

1.8 

37.5 


13 

2.0 

42.2 



123.4 130.5 T26.5 124.9 123.8 124.4 124.8 124.7 125.1 125.0 

y Depaitrnent Of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistjcs. 2/ Weeklv average; from Association of American RaHroads. 3/ Shipments or lllinofsi Mississippi waterways, 
U,S. Corps of Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service. l/SDA. 6/ Pre Hmi nary data for 1992. P- preliminary, —-not available. 

Information contact: T.Q Hutchinson (202) 219-^)840. 
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Table 37,— Indexes of Farm Production, Inpirf Use & Productivity 



1/ 



1982 



19B3 



1984 



1985 



1986 



19S7 



19S8 



.1989 1990 2/ 1991 2/ 















1977=100 










Farm output 


116 


96 


112 


118 


til 


110 


102 


114 


119 


120 


All livestock products 3/ 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


lie 


T18 


119 


Meat animals 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


105 


104 


104 


Dairy products 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


117 


120 


121 


f^oultry & agge 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


153 


162 


168 


All crop^ 4/ 


117 


88 


111 


118 


109 


f08 


92 


107 


114 


111 


fa ad grains 


122 


87 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


106 


Hay & fofaga 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


102 


103 


Food grajna 


13S 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


104 


Sugar crops 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


107 


tl2 


Cotton 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


B6 


109 


122 


Tobacco 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


71 


84 


87 


Oil crops 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


107 


114 


Cropland usad for crops 


101 


SB 


99 


98 


94 


88 


87 


90 


90 


— 


Crop production par acre 


116 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


106 


119 


127 


— 


Farm input 5/ 


98 


96 


95 


91 


89 


89 


87 


87 


88 


— 


Farm raal astata 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93' 


93 


^— 


Machanical powar &machinary 


89 


80 


&5 


80 


77 


74 


74 


73 


71 


— 


Agriculturaf chamicals 


118 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


112 


119 


122 


— 


Faad, aead, &!iv9atock 






















purchase 


107 


103 


103 


102 


109 


116 


V^ 


113.. 


113 


""^ 


Farm output per unit of input 


119 


lao 


lis 


1i9 


M^. 


124 


116 


130 


135 


— 


Output par hour of labor 






















Farm 6/ 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


135 


147 


142 


— 


Nonfarm 7/ 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


112 


111 


— 



1/ For historical data imdaxas. sea Economic Indrcators oi tha Farm Sector: ProducDon 8t Efficiancy Statistics. 1986, ECIFS 5-^6 2/ PraJiminary 
mdaxes for 1991 based on Crop Production: i99l Summary, released in January 1992. & unpubliahod data from the Agricultural Statistics Board. 
MASS. 3/ Gross livestock production Includes minor livestock products r^ot included m the separata groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop 
productfon to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop produciion includes some miscellaneous crops not In the separate groups shown 
R cannot ba added to gross livosCock production to compute farm output 5/ Includes other items not included mthe separate groups shown. 
6/ Economic Research Service 71 Bureau of Labor Statistics. — = not available. 

Information contact, Eldon Ball (202) 219-0432 
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Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities . 



Commodity 



1334 



1965 



1986 



1987 



1966 



1989 



1990 



19912/ 











Pounds 








123J 


124,9 


122 2 


117.4 


119.6 


1159 


1124 


112.0 


73.6 


74.B 


74.4 


69 5 


68.6 


65.4 


63.9 


63.1 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


47.2 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


46.6 


4S.4 


46.4 


47.0 


43.7 


45.2 


47.1 


507 


517 


53.6 


56.0 


sa.i 


35.0 


36.1 


37,0 


39.1 


39.3 


40,5 


42.2 


43.9 


8.7 


9.1 


10 2 


11.6 


12.4 


13,1 


13,6 


14.2 


^A^ 


15.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15,1 


tS.6 


15.0 


14.6 


33.0 


32 4 


32.2 


322 


31.2 


29.9 


29.6 


29.3 


21.5 


22.5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23,6 


24,7 


25 2 


11.9 


12 2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.5 


11.0 


11.2 


11,2 


5.S 


6.5 


7.0 


7.6 


3.1 


6.5 


9.0 


9.4 


39 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4,1 


4,3 


4.6 


48 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.4 


3.2 


227.2 


229 7 


226.6 


226.5 


222.3 


224.3 


221.7 


221.5 


126,6 


123.3 


1166 


111.9 


1057 


97.6 


90.4 


87.5 


86.6 


93.7 


98.6 


100.8 


100.5 


106.5 


106.4 


110.1 


11.6 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


18.1 


20.2 


22.9 


23.6 


62 


67 


7.0 


7.1 


7,1 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


47 


4.3 


4.1 


4.3 


16.2 


16.1 


16.4 


18.3 


17,3 


16.1 


15.8 


16.4 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


E.O 


B.4 


77 


7.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


^ 


2.0 


2.8 


3.5 


581.9 


S93.7 


591.5 


601.2 


562.6 


565.2 


570.e 


5647 


56.6 


643 


643 


62.9 


63.0 


61,1 


92.7 


63.6 


15.3 


15.7 


16.0 


15.2 


14.6 


14.6 


15.3 


14,0 


21.3 


22.9 


22 1 


21.4 


21.5 


21.5 


22.2 


22 1 


3,6 


37 


3.5 


27 


2.0 


2,7 


3.0 


3.1 


19.9 


23.5 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


24.0 


24.2 


25.2 


88.9 


86.8 


93.1 


97.5 


97.4 


98,8 


92.6 


90.0 


12,3 


127 


12.9 


13.6 


13.2 


13.3 


13.4 


12.3 


2.6 


2.9 


29 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


3.2 


3.6 


3.0 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.fi 


4.6 


4.3 


3.9 


35.7 


40.5 


43 2 


40.2 


40.1 


34.3 


27.2 


— 


100.6 


1007 


99.3 


1057 


1097 


112.9 


110.9 


106.0 


90.9 


87.8 


87 9 


87.6 


63.5 


90.7 


96.4 


94.3 


17.5 


17.1 


15.S 


I6.a 


18.3 


17.8 


18.3 


19.3 


0.0 


122.4 


125.8 


125 8 


122 2 


127.4 


127.9 


130,5 


5.4 


5.8 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.5 


5 


4.4 


e.o 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.9 


7.0 


6.0 


6,4 


23 


2.3 


2.3 


22 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 


2.5 


160,4 


157.6 


163 7 


172.5 


174.3 


174.9 


183.0 


184.3 


119.2 


1247 


1257 


129.9 


1300 


129.2 


1357 


135,9 


8.5 


9.0 


11.6 


14.0 


14.3 


15.2 


16.2 


17.0 


127,0 


131.3 


129.6 


1337 


135.1 


136.4 


139.1 


140.2 


10.2 


10.5 


10.5 


10.2 


93 


10.3 


10.2 


10.3 


3.4 


37 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


4.2 


— 



Red moats 3/4/5/ 

Veal 

Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Poultry 3/4/5/ 

Chicken 

Turkey 
Rsh& shellfish 4/ 
Eg9e5/ 
Datry products 

Chaese (exclu<Jing cottage) 3/6/ 

American 
Italian 

Other chae&a 7/ 

Cottage cheese 
Beverage milke 3/ 

Fluid whole milk 8/ 

Ruld Jowfat milk 9^ 

Ruid ektm mflk 
Ruld cream products 10/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
ice cream 
ice milk 
Frozen /ogurt 
All dairy products, milk 

equivaletitp mllkfat baeie 11/ 
Fats & cH]8 — Total fat content 

Butter & margarine (product weight) 

Shortening 

Lard & edible tallow (direct use) 

Salad &, cooking oils 
Fresh fruits 12/ 
Canned fruit 13/ 
Drred truit 
Frozen truit 

Frozen citF us juice 8 14/ 
Vegetables 12/ 

fresh 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoes, all 12/ 
Sweetpotatoes 12/ 
Peanuts (shelied) 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
FlourAceraal product* 15/ 
Wheat Hour 
Rice (milled basts) 
Caloric sweeteners 16/ 
Coffee {green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equtv.) 

1/ In pounds, retail weiaht unless otherwjsa stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use, & endJng 
stocks. Calendar-year data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts, & nee. which are on crop-year basjt. 2/ Praliminary. 
3/ Total may not add due to rounding, 4/ Boneless, trimmed weight. Chicken series revised to exclude amound of ready-to-cook chicken 
going to pet food as well as some water leakage that occures when chicken is cut up before packaging. 5/ Exlcydee shipments to the U.S, 
territories. 6/ Natural equivalent of cheese & cheese & other dairy products. Includes miscellaneout cheese not vhown eepftnttely. 
7/ Includes Swiss, Brick. Munster. cream, Neufchatel, Blue, Gorgonzola, Edam. 4 Gouda, 8/ Plain & flavored. 9/ PIa^n & flavored & 
buttermilk. 10/ Heavy cream, light cream, half & half. & sour cream & dip, 1 V Includes condensed & evaporated milk & dry milk products. 
12/ Famo weight 13/Exciudes pineapple & berries. 14/ Single strength equivalent. 15/ Includes rye. corn. oat. & barley products. 
Excludes quantities used in alcoholic beverages, corn sweeteners, & fuel. 16/Dry weight equivalent. — not available. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam <202) 219-0870. 
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New from USDA's Economic Research Service 

CALL-ERS 

CALL-ERS is a new electronic bulletin board service available 
free to users of ERS information and data. Use CALL-ERS to: 

• Download timely situation and outlook summaries 

• Download selected situation and outlook tables^as electronic 
spreadsheets. 

• Download samples ot electronic data products. 

• Stay informed about new reports and data products from ERS. 

Shop our on-line catalog 
tor periodicals, reports, vid- 
eos, and data products. 

CALL-ERS supports 
1 200 and 2400 baud com- 
munications (N, 8,1) on 
1-800-821-6229 and 

1-202-219-0377. 

Call from your 
computer today! 




For more Information c 
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Subject Index (1988-92) 



Refcmnces for each year arc coded "moDth/page. " Example: 6/5 
means June issue, pa^e 5. 

Acreage reduction programs: 7955— 11/20.26; 7959— 3/2. 12/18; 

1990— yX 22, 7/30, 1 1/24, 29. 12/28; 1991—7/2; 7992^-^1/10, 12, 

3/15, 5/6 (see also Ci)mmociity programs, Conservation Reserve 

Program, and Farm programs) 
Africa — 

North Africa {see Exports — Forecasts by mgioo) 
Sub^Saharan Africa: 7959—7/24; 7990--9/31: 7992-3/35, 
11/20 
Agricultural exportJi {see Exports, U.S. agricultural) 
Agricultural Imports {see Imports, U.S. agricultural) 
Agricultural Resources Convcrvation Program: 1990 — 11/28, 12/28 
Agricultuw; and the U.S. economy: I98H—6ndK I9^—\2J\1; 

1990 — 12/2 {see also Economy, general) 
Agriculture. U.S.: 7997—1002 
Albania: 1991—12/1% 

Alternative agriculture: /P5S^^V26, 12/22; 79fi9— 10/24 
Alternative Agricultural Research and Commcrcializailon (AARC) 

Center 7992-^8/33 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service: 7992— 8/37 
Apples: 7992-7/14 
Aquacultute: 7985--6/16, 12/12; 7989— 1-2/27,4/17 (catfish); 

7997^1/14, 11/14; 7992-1/24 
Argentina: 7992 — 10/34 {see also Southern 1 tcmispherc) 
Asiamarket: 7997—3/31; 1 992-^-17/1 {;see also individual countries) 
AustraUa: 7990—11/15; 7997—5/16, 7/15 

Baltic states; 7992—11/28 

Bananas: 1991— V\l 

Banks and savings & loans: 1988— SrB (failures), 8/20 (and the 

drought), 12/18; 7989—3/22 (farmland holdings), 4/2, 5/23, 6/22, 

9/20; 1990--yi2, 12/18; 1991— VIZ 8/20 {set also Farm Credit 

System) 
Barges {see Transportation) 
Biotechnology: 7992—5/29 
Brazil: 7990— 6/31, 8/29; 7992—10/34 {see also Southern Hemi^ 

sphere) 
Broiler industry, U.S.: 79SS--5/15; J989^^/6. 8/26; 7990—5/17, 

7/12; 7992—1/7 
Budget Reconciliation Ad of 1988: 795S-^23 
Bulgaria: 7997—12/28 

California: 1989-^f}0 (water restrictions); 7990—8/14. 9/23; 7997— 

3/26 (drought), 5/14 (sugaibects), 7/24, 27 (drought); 7992—9/21 

(drought) 
Can^a: 7985—3/14; 7989—3/20 (free tr^de agreement). 5/14; 

7990—5/17, 7/19; 7997—3/20 (frce trade agEeement), 6/12, 9/35 
Canola: 7997— 12/15; 7992-^8/15 
Caribbean region: 7992—9/30 
Caulc cycle: 7988— H/24; 7959— 3/6 
Census of Agriculture: 7997—10/36 
Centj^l and Eastern Europe (CEE^): 7997— 5/18. 11/28, 12/28; 

7992—7/39, 12/22(jtftf fltojWmWttfl^r^Mrtmcj) 
Central VaUcyPh)jcct: 7992—9/21 
Chile: 7959--*/! 3, 12/12: 7992-^/15, 8/35, 11/32 
China (PRC>— 

Agricultural production and trade: 7997—3/17,4/18 
Imports from U.S.: 79SS-^8/22, 7989— 9/16 
Cigarettes: 79S8— 1 1/13; 1989—1 1/12, 27; 7990—12/13; 7992—5/17 
Citrus: 7992—11/15 
Clean Water Act 7997—11/22 
Climate change: 7997—5/30 

Colombia: 7992— 8/37 (jtfff^^o Southera Hemisphere) 
Commodity prices: 7990--4/15 (piilk), 4/19 (corn and broilers); 

1 1/26 (com and poultry) 



Commodity programs — 

1987: 7997^10/36; 7992—576,7/4 

1988: 7958—4/23, 8/13 (coiioa marketing loans), 9/23, 1 1/2,20, 

12/25; 7997— 10/36 
1989:7989—3/2,5/30,6/15 
1991:7990— 6/36,11/28,12/28; 7997— 7/2. 11/25 
1992: 7992-7/4 
1993: 7992-5/6 
Common Agricultural Policy: 7992—7/29 
Congress: 7959-^7/21; 7997— 12/25 
Conservation: 1990— S/23 (wetlands) 

Conservation Reserve Program (CRP): 1988— Za%, 7/17, 8/32,33, 
9/23, 11/20; 7959— 3/28,8/25, 12/1 8; 7990-V19, 4/30, 8/33, 
9/21, 1 1/28. 12/28; 7997-^/25, 5/22, 9/30, 10/22; 7992—10/24 
Consumer spending on food: 7958 — 1 1/2 (j^f also World food con- 
sumption an^ Food prices, retail); 7992 — 8/26, 12/31 (female- 
headed households) 
Com industry, U.S.: 1988— lf2% (cthanol), 10/14, 12/22; 7989—8/26, 

10/29; 7997—9/12 (j^^ monthly Field Crops Overview) 
Cost of production (j^r Production costs) 
Cotton — 

U.S.: 7955—8/13, 12/30; 7989-4/19 (under U-adehberaliza- 
tion); 7990—11/11, 11/12; 7997—1-2/21, 3/16, 7/27 
(drought), 10/12; 7992—1/18. 12/16; 7992— 1/18, 12/16 
Wo^ld maiket (.^^^ World cotton market) 
Crambc: 7992—8/30 
Credit, farm {see Faim credit) 
Crop conditions: 1992— IH, 8/9, 9/8, 10/8, 1 1/10 
Crop insurance: 1989-^12. 10/33; 1990-^inA\ 1991— Qf^S, 11/34 
Crop rotation: 1992—1/32 
Crop yields: 7997—5/30,7992-^5/8 
Cropland: 7990-^11/24; 7997^t/21, 6/22, 10/22, 11/25 
Crops: 7990 — 6/2 (forecast accuracy), 8/2. 9/13 (indusDial uses) {see 

monthly crop highiighis) 
Crops, world E^oductjon {see World crop production) 
Czechoslovakia: 7997—11/28 

Dairy industry: 7985-^10/13, 12/11; 7989-^/11; 7997— 1-2/1 K 

8Ai9, 12/25 
Dairy sector: 1992-1/1 
Dairy, worid market (j^^ Worid dairy market) 
Debt-^ 

Less developed countries: 7955-^29; 7959—8/18, 9/15; 

1990— un9 
Farm: 7955—1-2/24, 3m, 4/18, 8/16; 7959—1-2/28, 6/22, 
7/18, 8/23, 10/18; 7990—1-2/28. 3/12, 11/2; 7997—1-2/31, 
5/2:7992—1/28 
Deficit — 

Foderal: 7990—10/23 
U.S. trade: 1988-^2 
Delaney clause: 7992—8/24 
Deregulation {see Energy, Pesticides, Transportation) 
Disaster assistance: 7997— 11/34, 12/26; 7992-10/7 
Dollar, U.S.: 79S5— 3/18, 10/16,21, 1 1/16; 7959—11/20; 7992— 

10/19 
Drought— U.S.: 

1988— VX 8/2,7,17,20.22, 34,36,37, 9/18,24^,30, 10/14,28,30, 
1 1/2,21,24,26, 12/28; 7959—1-2/2,3/2,28, 4/2,27,29 (assistance), 
4/30, 6/2, 7/19, 9/2. 10/33; 1991— V26, 5/14, 7/24; 1992— 9n\ 
Drybcans: 1988— 10/15; 7992— 11/17 

Eastern Europe: 7959^1 1/14; 7990-^16, 4/27, 5/28, 6/J3, 7/2, 8/14 

(jf^ato Central and Eastern Europe) 
Economic reform: 7997^-^/32 (Mexico), 3/35 (USSR), 5/18 Central 

Europe), 9/14 (USSR), 1 1/28 & 12/28 (Central Europe); 7992— 

10/34 (Latin America), 11/28 (Baltic states), 11/32 (Chile), 12/22 

(CEEs) 
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Eoonomyi general — 

US.: 7955— 3/!8. 6/2,18, 9/20. 12/19; m9— 3/26.6/24,9/22, 
25, 26, 1 1/20, 12/17; 1990-^/27, 6/20, 8/20, 10/23, 1 1/2. 
12/2, 22 7997-^/25, 6/17, 8/22, 10/25; 79^2—3^. 6/28, 
9/25. 12/27 
World: 7955—1-2/2; J959— 1-2/31; 79SW— 1 1/19 (^<r o/jo 
World ecoDomy) 
Employmcai: 1990—7/27; 1991-^m. 7/27, 9/22. 24, 1 0/25; 7992— 

3/22>25,28,ll/25 
Energy: 1988— 6n\ 7959— 1-2/34, 5/27; 7990— l(yi8, 21. 23, 32, 

11/2, 19. 12/22: 7997—1-2/34; 1992—12/24 
Enterprise for the Americas Initiative: 7992—8/35,9/30, I(y34, 11/32 
Environment 7985— 3/28, 5/26 (groundwater). 8/32, 10/26, 12/22; 
7959—5/34. 7/24, 10/24, 26; 7990—8/14, 8/33. 9/21; 7997—5/30 
(climate change); 7992—5/30,34, 6/23, 7/32 
Erosloasoil: 7955— 3/28; 7989— 10/24 
Estonia: 7992—11/28 
Elhanol: 1988—7/2^ 
Ethiopia: 7992—3/35 
European Community — 

Agricultural policy: 7988—12/38; 799t?— 4/16, 5/28. 7/16, 

12/15; 7997—1-2/5. 3/5,4/19, 11/18; 7992—6/23,7/24, 12/18 
Enlargement's effect: 7959—10/16; 7997—7/17 
Environment: 7992 — 6/23 
Europe 1992: 7959^-4/25, 12/33; 7997—7/17 
Trade couflict with U.S.: ;959l-3;/35, 6/10, 10/13, 12/33; 

7997— 5/21; 7992— 12/18 
(see also Western Europe) 
Excess capacity for agricultural production: 1988 — 9/2,23; 7959 — 

3/28,8/25,11/2,12/18 
Exchange rates (see Dollar, U.S.) 
Export Enhancement Program: 7985—5/20, 7/22; 7959—8/17; 

7990—8/25, 11/28; 7997—12/16; 7992—11/13 
Exports, U.S. agricultural — 
Credits: 7992—3/8 

Fotecastsby commodity and region: 7955— 1-2/27; 7959— 
8/22, 10/17; 7990—1-2/25, 4/9, 6/2 (forecast accuracy), 7/19, 
10/16 
Forecasts by commodity: 79S5— 5/15 (broilers), 6/18 (bulk vs 
high-value), 7/22 (wheat), 8/22, 9/16 (grapefnjitX 10/1 3 (non- 
fat dry milk), 15 (dry beans), 11/16; 7959—1-2/5 (major com- 
modities), 4/14 (wheat), 5/18 (apples), 5/20, 6/18 (fertilizer), 
8/8, 11/12 (tobacco); 799C^9/18 (soybean), 10/14 (peanuts), 
ll/13(fnjii), 12/13 (tobacco); 7997—1-2/27,4/31 (sugar), 
7/36 (grains), 10/12 (cotton), 10/17 (high-value products); 
7992-5/18 (tobacco), 7/15 (apples) 
Forecast by regiCTi: 7959—1-2/31 
Oil price impacL 7990—10/32 
Programs: 7990^-8/25; 7997—12/16; 7992-3/8, 6OT, 9/12, 

11/13 
U.S. position in world trade: 7985—1-2/2,27, 4/29, 6/18,20, 
7/22, 8/22,27, 10/16.21, 11/16, 12/33; 75^9-^/19,5/2,20, 
6/18, 7/28, 8^8,17,18, 12/33; 7990-^7/19; 7997-3/2,20, 
4/16, 4/16, 21, 7/19, 8/17 (fertilizers); 7992-^5/20, 7/17, 10/19 

Family fanns: 7997—10/32 

Famine in Africa: 7959— 5/34j 7992—3/35, 11/20 

Farm balance sheet: 795S— 4/19; 7959— 1-2/28; 7990— 1-2/28; 

7997— 1-2/311 7992— 1/28 
Farm bUl of 1990: 

I989-7nU 10/26, 33; 1990— VI 6/36, 7/25> 8/25, 10/26, 1 1/28, 

12/32 (i« oIjo Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 

1990) 
Farm Costs and Renims Survey: 7997—5/30 
Farm credit: 7955—3/22, 5/23, 7/20, 8/17, 12/18; 7959—3/22, 4/2, 

6/22, 7/18, 8/23, 9/20 (FmHA), 10/18; 7990—5/21, 6/17, 7/24, 

12/18; 1991— mZ 5/2, 12/19; 7P92— 3/20 
Fann Credit System: 1988— Vll. 7/20, 8/17, 12/18; 7959—3/22, 4/2, 

6/22; 7950— 3/lZ 4/23, 7/24, 12/18; 1991— V21\ 1992—3/20 
Farm debt (5« Debt, farm) 
Farm equipment leading (see Leasing, farm equipment) 

OCR go to our 



Farm exports (j^* Exports, U.S. agrieultural) 

Farm fmances (see Farm ciedlt, Fm^cial condition of farmers) 

Farm income t^ year (see also Off-faim income) — 

1988 forecasts: 7955—1*2/2,24,4/18, 7/19,8/16,9/18,11/2 

1988 estimates: 7959-9/22, 10/20 

1989 fOTxasts: 7955—9/18; 7959—1-2/28, 4/27, 7/14, 16, 10/20 

1989 estimates: 1990^1-2/2; 1991^^/2:^ 
l990foiecasts:7990^1-2/2,28.4y21,7/22, 10/18, 11/2 

1990 estimates: 1991^/23 

1991 forecasts: 7997—1-2/30, 4^23, 6/2, 7/22, 10/21; 1992^\m 

1992 forecasts: 7992—1/30,4/20,10/26 
Definitions: 7959—10/22; 7997— 1 2/32 

Farm incOTie by type of farm: 7955-^18, 8/37; 7990-^/21,5/23, 
10/18; 7997— 5Z26, 7/22, 10/2h 7992—4/20, 10/26 

Farm inputs: 1988—12/16. 1989 —1-2/34, 6/18, 28, 32; 7990— 
1-2/32; 7997—1-2/34; 7992—1/33 (j« o/jo individual items) 

Farm machinery: 7955— 7/18; 7990— 1-2/32; 7997— 
1-2/35,5/2,24 

Farm production: 1991— -6/1 

Farm programs: 7955—1-2/24, 3/2, 7/28. 9/27 (pew products); /959— 
3/2, 5/30, 6/15, 28; 7990^3/2,22, 4/25, 5/23, 6/36. 7/3a 8/33, 9/2, 
10/26; 7997—3/16 (cotton), 7/2,12, 10/32; 7992—3/15, 5/6, 7/24 

Farm real estate: 7955—1-2/24, 3/20, 5/25, 6/20, 10/2.24,27 (urbaniza- 
tion), 1 1/20; 7959—3/22, 5/24, 6/26, 1 l/23i 7990—1-2/28, 3/18, 
6/23, 11/35; 7997—5/23,6/21,9/18,20, 12/19; 7992—10/22 

Farm-retail price spreads: 7997-^5/12 (see also Food marketing costs 
and Food prices, retail) 

Farm value of food (see Food prices, retail) 

Farmer Mac: 1990-^/23: 1991—3/22. 12/19 

Farmer-Owned Reserve: 1990— 7/30; 1992-319 

Farmers Home Administration: 7990 — 6/17 (j^^^iio Farm Credit) 

Farms, U.S.: 7992— 6/26 

Fast-track (negotiating authority): 7992—8/36 

Fats: 7997-^8/25,10/28 

Federal land banks (see Farm credit system) 

Federal Reserve Board: 7997—8/22,10/25 

Feed costs, effect on livestock produelion: 7955—1 1/24; 7959—7/1? 

Feed grains: 7992—1/12 

Fertilizers: 7955-A79, 12/22; 7959—5/25, 6/18; 7990—9/21, 1 1/31; 
7997— l-2m, 8/17 

Fmaneial condition of farmers: 7955—1-2/24,4/2,18,7/28, 10/2; 
7959—1-2/28,4/2,29.7/16, 18,9/22, 10/18, 11/23; 7990—1-2/28, 
3/26,11/2; 7997— 1-2/30 

Fmaneial markets. US.: 7955—10/16, 12/28 (forward contracting) 

Fish consumption, U,S.: 7955—6/16. 12/12; 7959— 1-2/27,4/17; 

Bexibility (planUng): 7990—3/2, 7/25, 9/21. 12/28; 7997—7/2. 1 1/25; 

7992—1/11,3/15,7/26 
Boriculture; 7997— 6/32; 7992— 1/25 
Bcffida: 7992— 11/15 (citrus) 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990: 7997— 

1-2/19, 3/16, 6/24, 7/2, 8/16, 10/12, 23, 1 1/25, 12/25 (technical cor- 

rtctions); 7992—7/25, 10/24 (i<?e a/jo Farm bill of 1990) 
Food at home vs. food away from borne (see Consumer speudlng on 

food) 
Food consumption: 7990-^/28 (European), 6/15 (bceO 
Food, Dnjg, and Cosmetic Act of 1958: 7992—8/24 
Food expenditures (see Consumer spending od food) 
Food for Peace program (see P.L. 480 policy) 
Food industry: 7992 — 4/29 (investment in Mexico), 8/26 
Food labeling: 1991— 7/3OA0n9 
Food marketing costs: 198S— 6/26; 1991— 9/2^ 
Food needs (see World food needs) 
Food prices, retail: 7955—1-2/30, 3/26, 6/24, 8/36, 9/24, 10/30, 

1 1/13,24, 12/26^ 7959—1-2/35, 3/30, 6/30, 9/28, 12/21; 7990— 

3/20, 6/25, 9/28, 10/12. 10/29, 11/26, 12/25; 7997—3/28, 6/27, 

9/26, 28, 12/23; 7992^4/22, 7/21, 1(V30 
Food processing industry: 7959— 5/13 (PPI); 7997^1/28, 9/20 
Food safety: 7989—3/35 (hormones). 6/10, 16 (Alar), 6f32 (soU fumi- 

gants), 10/13, 26, 12/33; 7990-^/32 (pesticides), 4739 (seafood), 

5/26 (grain quality), 8/14; 7992—5/23, 36 

websitB 
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Food Security Act of 1985: /9SS^3/2,28. 9/27. 11^6; /95SU-ICV24; 

1992— lilA 

Food Security Improvement Act 19B8—V1 

Foodservice industry: 7992—8/26 

Food stamps: 1990— \\a% 

Forage: 198S—\m%x 1991^^f\S 

Forcsi products, forestry: /9S8— 3/28. 10/27 

Fonner Soviet Union (FSU) — 

Economic rcfonn: /992— V17. 11/28 
Farm production and distribution: /992— 3/16, 12/38 
Grain productioD and trade: 7992-^7/38, 9/12, 12/39 
Trade: 1992^-6/20 

Free Trade Agreement (se^ U.S. -Canada ftcc Trade Agreement) 

Freeze: 795S— 4/16 (citrus recovery); 799/— 3/30 and 11/12 (cilrus) 

Fruit: ;9S5— 9/16; 79(59— 5/18 (apples), 6/16, 12/12; /990— 11/13; 
7997—1-2/24 (see also mortihiy Specialty Crops Overview); 
7992—1/20. 4/15. 5/15 (organic). 9/16 (specialty) 

GAIT (General Agreement oc Tariffs and Tr^ide): 1988-^/19. 8/25. 
12/33; 7989—1^2/31, 3/17 (trc^ical products), 3/35, 4/19 (cotton), 
5/22, 7/28 (wheat), 9/30 (rice), 10/29 (coarse grains). 1 1/27 (to- 
bacco), 12/15, 28 (oilseeds); 7990— 3/30 (meat), 4/35. 10/2. 1 1/2, 
12/13 (tobacco), 1 1/15. 28; 7997—1^2/5, 4/21, 5/21, 1 1/18; 7992— 
12/18 

Generic certificates: 79S8^-4/tO, Vltt 6/10, 7/10, 8/11,25,9/8, 10/11, 
11/ia 12/8; 795P—3/ia 4/10. 5/11. 6W 

Grain quality: 7990—5/26; 7992—12/34 

Grain stocks: 1990— 7nO\ 1991— \-Vl, Hyi 

Grapes: 7992—9/14,12/14 

Grazing fees, federal; 7958—5/14 

Green Revolution: 7992—5/32 

Gross Domestic Product 1992— (J^ 

Groundwater: 7958—3/28.5/26,8/32 

Growth hormones: 1988— ^i^U 7989—3/35, 10/13, 12/33 

Hawaii: J997— 10/15 

lIighfiiictoseoorasymp(HFCS): 7997—9/12 

lligh-valueproducts: 1991—10/11 

High-yielding varieiies: 7989— 3/32 (wheat) 

Hog industry, U.S.: 7985—3/12 Oower returns); 7989-^/28. 5/6, 

8/26;7997— 5/12,6/12, 11/16 
HongKocg: 7997— 3^ 
Horticulture: 1988— Vil, 8/15, U/24; 7989-^/14; 7992—6/33 

(Mexico) 
Hungary: 7997—11/28 
Hurricanes: 7992—10/7,12 

Immigradon Reform and Conuxjl Act of 1986: 7992—4/28 
Imports, U.S. agricultural: 7988—1-2/27, 8/15, 9/13 (meat), 14; 

jP59^1.2/3h 5/14 {meat fr«n Canada). 11/18. 12/12: 799t?-- 

1-2/25, 1 1/31 (fertilizer); 7997—8/17 (fertiUzer) 
Industrial crops: 7990—9/13; 7997—8/13; 7992—8/30 
Insurance, crop Cfffff Crop insurance) 
Interest rales: 7988-3/18, 6/18,20, 9720, 12/19; 7989-^^/24, 9/22, 

12/17; 7992—3/22,24, 9/27 (j<w aijo Fmancial maricets. U.S., and 

Economy, general) 
lraq:7990— 9/16, 10,32 
Lrigadon: 7988^3/28,4/22,12/25; 7989-^/30, 5/27; 799f)— 3/15, 

9/23 

Japan: 79SS— 8/25; 7989— 1-2/31; 799t3^-6/28; 7997-3/31,9/20 

Kenafr 7997— 8/13; 7992— 8/32 
Korea: 7997—3/32; 1992^^2 

Labor costs (see Food marketing costs) 

Labor, farm: 7992-^1/26 

Latin America: 7992—^35,9/30,10/34,11/32 

Latvia: 7992—11/28 

Leading indicators: 7992—6/31 



Less developed countries (LDCs): 7988—1-2/2. 10/16,19; 1989— 5/Z 
34, 8/2, 18,9/15, 18, 10/12, 12/12; 1991—6/25 (see also Debt) 

Lithuania: 7992—11/28 

Livestock: 7988— 8/27 (Soviet), 31, 11/15 (meat cut prices), 18,24; 

/9S9^V6, 14,4/6,5/6,6/10,7/10,8/26, 10/4, 13,11/11,12/33; 

1990—5/2, 7/16 (EC), 8/2. 10/12 (beef price spreads), 10/29; 

7997—1-2/7; 7992—1/5 (j^ a/jw momhiy Livestock Overview) 
Livestock, world produciion of (fiee Worid livestock 

production) 

Marketing costs (see Food marketing costs) 
Meat coDsumption — 

Global: 7992^1/12 

U.S.: 7988—1 1/12; 1990— 6/\5 (see also Food consumption per 
capita) 
Meat production and trade: 7992 — 4/12 
Mexico: 7990—5/14, 11/2; 7997— 8/32. 12/36; 7992—3/31,4/26, 

5/34,6/32 
Middle East (see Exports — Forecasts by region) 
Migrant workers: 795^2 — 4/26 

Milk Inventory Management Report: 1991^^79, 12/25 
Milkwocd: 7997—8/13 
Mushrooms: 7992—6/16 

Net cash income (see Farm income) 

Net farm income (see Farm income) 

New Zealand: 790)— 11/15 

Nontariff trade barriers: 1989—2/11, 35,4/19, 5/22. 7/28, 9/30. 30/13, 

29. 1 1/27, 12/15, 28, 33; 7990—3/30.4/2, 19, 35, 5/14, 17, 6/28, 

10/2, 11/15, 12/15 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NaFTA): 7992—3/31, 6/32, 

8/36 
Nutrition: 7997—7/30.8/25,10/28 

Oats: 7989—9/13 

Ocean transportation (jee Transportation) 

Off- fann income: 7990—7/27,9/2 

Oil prices: j^^ Energy 

Oilseeds: 7989—12/11,28; 7997— 1-2/19, 3/15, 11/21, 12/13; 7992— 

1/17. 12/18 (5«?fl7jo World oilseed market) 
Omnibus Budget RecoocUiation Act of 1990: 7992—7/25 
Organic produce: 7992—5/15 
Packaging cost (see Food marketing costs) 
Peanuts: 799(?— 10/14: 7997— 6/15 
Pesticides: 7988—3/28,5/26,8/32. 10/26. 12/22; 7989— 6/32; 7 990— 

1-2/32.4/32,8/14.9/21, 11/22; 7997—1-2/26,35; 7992^1/33, 

5/23, 8/23 (j^^ fliso Food safety) 
Petroleum (see Energy) 
Phylloxera: 7992—9/14 
"I^ggyback** shippingCs^e 

Transportation — Trailer-oo-flat-car shipping) 
P.L. 480 policy: 7990^^/16,8/25.11/28,12/28 
Poland: 7990—8/17; 7997—11/28; 1992^^X1 
Pork (see Hog industry, U.S.) 
port capacity (see Transportation) 
Pollution; 7958— 3/28 (s*?^ aijo 

Environment); 
Potatoes: 7992—10/15 
Poulny consumption, US.: 7989— ll/U: 7997— 1-2/9; 7992— 8/22 

(see also Food consumption per capita) 
Poultry industry: 7992—1/7,8/19 
Produce: 7992—12/12 
Production costs: 7988—11/24. 12/16; 1990^1-2/28,7/22, 10/m21, 

29,11/2 
Production credit associations (see Farm credit system) 
ProducUvity. 7990-1 2/32; 7997— 6/25; 7992— 5/27 
Prospective plantings, U.S. (see Spring plantings. U.S.) 

Rail transportflijon (see Transportation) 
Rapcsccd: 7992-^/31 
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Real estate* farm (j^ Farm real estate) 

Research, agricultural: 1988— 9n7. 12/31; 7989— 11/25; 7990^-9/13; 

J99;— 6ffi 
Retail food prices (^ee Food prices, retail) 
Rice: 1989—6/15 (marketing loan). 9/30; 1990—6/2%. 8/12; 7997— 1- 

2/16. 7/24, 27 (drought); /992— 3/12. 4/35 (Kwea) 
Romania: 1991—12/2% 
Rulcs-of-origin: 1992— mS 
Rural economies. U.S.: 1988— m7 {and draught), 9/30; 7989—5/32. 

9/25, 26. 10/26; 1990— 7/17, 12/18; 1991— 7/7A. 27. 9/22, 24, 30; 

/992— 1/35. 3/25,6/26.11/25 

Saudi Arabia: /fiW-4/12. I(y32 

Seafood: 7990^-4/39 (setf also Aquaculturc) 

Seed: 798S-10f^;;pS9— 11/25; i95W-l-2AJ2; 7997— l-2m(jffe 

also Production costs) 
Somalia: 7992—3/35.11/^ 
South Africa (see Southern Hemisphere) 
Southern Hemisphere: 7989—9/18; 7997—7/17; 1992— %/lS, 9/30, 

10/34, 1 1/32 (jfftf fli^o Exports^Forecasts by region) 
Soviet Union (^£? USSR) 
Soybeans: 7990^7/14,9/18; 7997—1-2/20* 3/15. 12/13; 7992— 1/17. 

1 2/7 Getf mon;A/y Field Crops Overview) 
Specialty produce: 1992—5/15, 9/16 
Spring plantings. U.S.: 798*^5/8, 6/13 (com vs soybeans); 7989— 

11/2; 79«>— 5/2,7/15 
Stajch-based plastics: 7992-^8/30 
Stocks: 79«^-7/30. 33 
Sub-Saharan Africa {see Africa; Drought, African; and Famine in Af- 

rica) 
Sudan: 7992—3/35 
Sugar 1991— \-2/2t 4/31 (wortd market). 5/14 (CaUfomia), 9/12, 

10/15 (Hawaii); 7992—1/21.4/17. 10/15 
Supply controls: 

Sustainable agriculture: 7992—5/30,7/32 
Swampbuster: 7997—11/22 
Sweeterwre: 7988—5/16 (demand); 1990—6/31 (Brazilian sugar) 

Taiv^: 7997—3/33 

Targeted Export /Assistance; 1988— 5/10; 1990— mS 

Tax reform: 1990— V16 

Terminology — 

Crop years: 7992—1/15 
Farm finance: 7992—1/31 
Farm programs; 7992 — 7/25 
Livestock: 7992—1/8 
Tillage: 1992—7/13 
Tobacco:79S9— 11/12. 27; 7992— 5/17 
Trade (see World agricultural trade) 

Tmic liberalization: 7990—3/30.4/2. 19. 35.5/14. 17.6^8. ltV2. 
1 1/15. 12/15; 7997—3/2. 8/32; 7992—8^5. 9/30, l(y34. 11/32 
Transportation — 

Barge: 7985^-8/34. 11/21; 7989— 12/20; 799(?— 9/25 

Ocean, ports: 7989—12/20 

Rail! 79SS— 8/34. 1 1/21; 7989—12^20; 1990-^/25 (see also 

Canada, oew rail laws) 
Trucldng: 798S^-8W 
Tnspical products: 7997—7/17 
Turitey consumption: 7959^11/11 



Economic Ix^fbIm: 7997—3/35.9/14 

Grain production and trade: 7988—3/17. 5/29. 6/28. 7/26> 8/27. 

12/13; 1989-^/lX 6/21. 12/24; 7990—5/33. 12/28; 7997— 

4/18.7/32.9/14 
New farm policy: 798*— 7/26.8/27. 12/13; 79fi9^^1/23. 6/21, 

12/24; 7990—5/33. 12/28; 7997—3/35 
Sugarbect production: 7990—6/13 
Trade updates: 79«S— 3/17. 6/28. 7/26. 8/22; 7990—12/28; 

7997—7/20. 9/14. 10/10. 11/11. 12/4 
(jetf ii/jo Fonner Soviet Union) 
U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement: 7997-3/20 
U.S.-USSR grain agrecmenis: 7988—5/29; 7989—12/24; 7990—5/33 

Valueadded.net: 7997—5/26 

Vegetables: 7990— 1-2/20; 7997— 1-2/25; 7992— 1/20.5/15 (or- 
ganic). 9/16 (speciality) 

(see also monshiy 

Specialty Crops Overview) 
VcgetabieoUs: 7997—1-2/20.8/25.12/13 
Venezuela: 1992 — 8/37 (see also Southern Hemisphere) 
Vietnam: 7990—8/12. 9/21 
Water Quality Act of 1987: 1988^3/1% 
Western Europe: 7990—5/28 

WeUands: 7990—8/23. 12A28; 7997—11/22; 7992—10/24 
Wcflands Reserve Program: 7992—10/24 
Wheat industry, U.S.: 7989—3/32. 4/14. 17. 7/28. 8/8. 12> 17: 7990— 

5/12. 14; 7997-3/13: 7992—1/10. 3/15. 5/6 (ARP) (j*?^ momhty 

Field Crops Overview) 
Wheat, world maiket (see Worid wheat market) 
Whitefly: 7997— U/12. 12/12 
Wool: 7989— 7/10:7997-5/16.7/15 
World agricuhural trade: 79«S-^»/29. 7/15. 10/13.21. 12/33; 79S9— 

3/17.4/19.7/28,9/30,10/13.29. n/1 8.27. 12/28:^990— 3/3a 4/2. 

35, 7/33. 9/16. 18, 31. 1W2. 14. 16. 32: 7992—3/31 (U.S. -Mexico). 

4/26 (U.S. Mexico). 8/25. 9/30, 10/34. 11/32 
WOTld cotton maiket: 79S8— 8/1 3 (U.S. marketing loans); 7989— 

4/19:7990— 11/11; 7997— 1-2/21 
Worid crop production (and consumption): 7985—7/15; 7989—4/19. 

7/28.9/30. 10/29. 11/2, 12/18. 28; 7990—1-2/2. 7/33; 7997—1-2/2 
World dairy market: /9SS— 10/13 
Work! economy: 79S8— 1-2/2. 10/16; 7989— 

1-2/31 ; 7990— 1(V2, 32, 1 1/19 {see also Economy, general, and 

Less-developed countries) 
World food needs: 7988— 10/18; 7989— 5/2. 34.9/15. 10/12; 7990— 

5/19,9/31 
World food consumption: 7959—5/34 
World gi^in market 7988-^1/14 (barley), 7/15. 12/13; 7989^3/15. 

7/28. 9/30> 10/12. 29; 7990—7/33; 7997-1-2/17, 7/32; 7992-^ 

1/12.7/38 
World livestock production {and consumption): 7988—9/13. 11/6 (Ja- 
maican poultry). 18 (beef): 7989--S/26 12/28. 33 
WorU oilseed market: 7985— 9/14; 7989-5/16. 12/28 
World wheat market: 7985—7/15.22; 7989-^/14. 7/28. 8/12. 17; 

7990-^12. 7/33; 7997^1-2/13, 12/16; 7992-1/12. 7/38 

Yields (s€€ Crop yiekis) 
Yugoslavia: 1991—imZ 
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Article Index (1988-92) 



"Rie standard articles oi Agricultural Outlook are indexed below for 
1988-92^ AJ^o listed are tbe special reports published during these 
years. 

NOTE: Bach issue of Ajncu/;urdi Oui^jtcoaUinshighiigbts of tbe 
situation and outlook for the following commodities — 

• Uvestock. cattle, hogs, broilers, c^gs, turkeys, daily 

• Crops: wheat, rice, feed grains. oiJsccd5>eottJOa> tobacco, sugar, 
vegetables, &uit 

These commodity summaries arc included in the "Agricultural Econ- 
omy" section. Beginning October 1991 this section is "Commodity 
Overview." 



1988; 

• Standard anicles 
Agricultural Economy^ monthly 
Agricultural Policy; 4/23> 9/27> 12/31 

Fann Rnancc; 1-2/24, 3/22. 4/18, 5/23. 7/19, 8/16, 9/18. 12/16 
Food and Marketing; 1-2/30, 3/26, 6/24. 8/36, 9/24* 10(30, 11/24, 12/26 
General Economy: VI 8, 6/18, 9/20. 12/19 
Resources; monthly except JanVFcb. 
Transportation: 8/34, 11/21 

Worid Agriculture and Trade: 1-2/27, 5/18, 7/22, 8/22, 10/16, 1 1/16, 
12/13 

• Commodity spotlights 
Aquaculturc: 6/16, 12/12 
Barley; 4/14 

Broilers: 5/15 
Cigarctics: 11/13 
Citnis: 4/16^9/16 
Cora; 6/13> 10/14 
Cotton: 8/13 
Daily; 10/13,12/11 
Dry beans: 10/15 
Grain, foreign: 7/15 
Grazing: 5/14 
Hogr V12 

Horticulture: 7/12, 8/15 
Meat: 9/1 3, 11/15 
Produce trade: 3/14 
Protein feed: 3/16 
Rapeseed: 9/14 
Sugar 5/16 
Turkey; 11/12 

• Special reports 

"Alternative Agriculture Gains Attention," 4/26 
"Drought Deals Blow to Economies of Farm Export 

Counlies,"9/30 
"EC Budget Reforms Grapple with High Agricultural Costs/' 12/38 
**Elhanol Could Affect Com Prices. Farm Income, and Government 

Outlays," 7/28 
^tjATT Negotiations: Paving the Way for Liberalized Trade In Agri- 

culmre ." 12/33 
'Ibst-Drought Prospects for Crops: Higher ftoduction, Low Invcnto- 

ries/' 1 1/26 
''Rural Communities Touched by Drought on Farais/' 8/37 
"Soviet Grain Forecast for 1988; 215 Million Tons," 6/28 
"Soviets Harvest Another Good Grain Crop. Yet Imports 

Continue High," 5/29 



"A Siirvcy of Resource & Environmental Policies Affecting Agricul- 

nire;' 3/28 
"World Commodity Markets: Conflict and Resolution," 4/29 

1989; 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
AgricuhuraJ Policy; 5/30, 7/21, 10/26 
Farm Finance: monthly except Nov. & Dec. 

Food and Marketing: 1 2/35, 3/30, 6/30, 7/19, 9/28, 12/21 
General EcOTomy: 3/26,6/24,9/22, 11/20, 12/17 
Resources: 1-204, 3/28, 5/24, 6/26. 8/25, lQ/24, 11/23, 12/18 
Rural Development; 5/32,9/25 
World Agriculture and Trade; monthly except July 

• Commodity spotlights 
Apples: 4/18,6/16 
CanoU 12/11 
Catfish' 4/17 

Dairy: 9/11 

GreeobDUfe/uurscry: 8/14 

Hert^: 10/11 

Hormones: 6/10 

Livestock/meat: 3/14.5/14,6/10 

Oaii: 9/13 

Rice: 6/15 

Sheep: 7/10 

Tobacco: 11/12 

Triticalc; 10/12 

Tropical oils: 4/15 

Turkey; 11/11 

Watermelon: 7/12 

Wheal: 4/14,17,6/14,8/12 

Wotrld grains: 3/15 

• Special reports 

•Banning Soil Fmnigants: WhatCostr 6/32 

'Europe 1992. GATT, A Food SafeO'; How Will US, Agriculture 

Fare?" 12/33 
"Feed Industries Can Spur World Trade.** 8/26 
''Food Distribution, Not Production, the Problem Through 2000," 5/34 
"Geno-ic Certificates Cut Stocks and Boost Income," 6/34 
"Hope for the Sahel'>'^ 7/24 
"Hybrid Versus Semidwaif W^hcais " 3/32 
^liberalizing World Trade in Come Grains," 10/29 

"liberalizmg World Trade in Oilseeds," 1 2/28 
' Ubcralizing World Trade in Rice,** 9/30 
"Ubcralizing World Trade in Tobacco," 1 1/27 
"Ubcraiiziag World Trade in Wheat," 7/28 
"Soviet Agriculture in the 1990's and the U.S,-USSR Grain Agree- 
ment," 12/24 
"US-EC Hormone Dispute," 3/35 

"Water Restrictions for California Vegetables," 4/30 
"WetghingCrop Insurance Alternatives," 10/33 

1990i 

• Standard anicUs 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agriculniral PbUcy; 3/22. 4/32, 5/23, 7/25, 8/25, 10/26, 1 1/28 
Farm Pmance: 1-2/28, 3/12,4/21, 5/21, 6/17, 7/22, 10/18, 12/1& 
Rxxi and Marketing; 3/20, 6rZ5, 9/28. 11/26, 12/25 
General Economy; 4/27,6/20, 8/20, 10/23. 11/19, 12/22 
Resources: 1-2/32,3/15,4/30,6/23,8/23,9/21. 11/22 
Rural Development 7/27 
Transportation: 9/25 
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World Agnculturc and Trade; 1-2/25, 4/16, 5/14, 7/16, 8/17, 9/16. 
10/16,11/15. 12/15 

• Commodity spotlights 
Be^f: 6/15.10/12 
Bmilers: 7/12 
Cotton; U/ll 

Fnjit: 8/14,11/13 
Industrial crops: 9/13 
Milk: 4/15 
Pewutsi 1(V14 
Rice: 8/12 
Soybeans: 7/14 
Sugarbcels: 6/13 
Tobacco: 12/13 
Vegetables: 8/14 
Wheat 4/1Z5/12 

• Special reports 

"A Fiesh LocA: at the CRP." 8/33 

"A Market -Orieoted Stocks Proposal/* 7/SO 

"Brazil: A New Start?" 8/29 

"Brazilian Sugar at a Crossroads/' 6/31 

"Europe in Turmoil," 5/28 

"Family Farmers Rebounding* Bui Face Challenges," 3/26 

"Faira Bill Taking Shape," 6/36 

^XJATT Talks: No Outcome Yet," 4/35 

"Grains: Tbe Global Outlook," 7/33 

"Higher Oil Prices To Lift US. AgExportsr^ 10/32 

"Japan's Food Security; Reality & IlJusion/' 6/28 

'^Liberalizing World Trade iu Mcats/^ 3/30 

"Mandatory Seafood Inspection in the Offing/' 4/39 

"1990 Farm Bill Passed," 12/32 

"Soviet Import Needs Likely To Stay High/' 12/28 

"Speculative Bubbles In Farmland Piices?" 1 1/35 

"Sub-Saharan Reforms Kindle Some Hope,'' 9/31 

"ll^e Feed-Livestock Nexufi>" 10/29 

"TTieUSSR A Look Ahead, "5/33 

"U.S. Agriculture: A Flow-Thiough Syslemt" 1 1/31 

1991: 

• Standard articles 

Agricultural Economy: 1-2/2, 3/2, 4/2, 5/2, 6/2, 7/2, 9/2 
Agricultural Policy: 7/30, 12/25 
Farm Fmance: 1-2^, 3/22, 4/23, 7/22, 10/21, 12/19 
Food and Marketing: 3/28,6/27.8/25,9/26.12/23 
Rcsourt:est 1-2W, 3/26, V23, 6/21, 7/24, 9/18, 10/22. 1 1/22 
Rural Development: 4/Z8,9/22 
Transportation: 9/25 
US, Economy: 4/25, 6/17, 8/22, 10/25 

World Agriculture and Trade: l-2/27> 3/17, 5/16, 7/17, 8/17, 9/14. 
10/17,11/18,12/16 

• Commodity spotlights, 
Aquaculture: 4/14, 11/14 
Broilers: 4/12 

Com: 9/12 
Cotton: 10/12 
Forage: 8/15 
Industrial crops: 8/13 
Oil crops: 3/15,12/13 
Peanuts: 6/15 
Pork; 5/12. 6/J2, 11/16 
Rice: 3/15 
Soybeans; 12/13 
Sugan 5/14,9/12,10/15 
Sugarbccts: 5/14 



Wheat: 3/13 
Wool; 7/15 

• Special reports 

"Canada's GRIP Program: A Boon for Wheat IVoducenT' 9/35 
"Central Europe: Agriculture in the New Market Economies/' 1 1/28, 

12/28 
"Climate Change Could Cause Shifts in PrcKluction," 5/30 
'*East Asian Ag Markets Becoming More Complex/' 3/31 
"Federal Crop Insurance: Issues and Possibilities," 1 1/34 
"I low the CRP Affects Local Economies,'' 9/30 
"Lower Fat Foods: NewTechnology, Increased Demand/' 10/28 
"Mexico's Economic Reform Shows Results," 8/32 
"'Net Value Added' Gauges Farming's Contribution to the Economy." 

5/26 
'X>utlook Mixed for World Grains in 1991/92," 7/32 
"Soviets Retreat from Economic Reform." 3/35 
"Sugar: Developed Nations Shift from Buyers to Sellers," 4/31 
'*The Milk Inventory Management Study/' 8/29 
"The U.S. Fann Sector in Review/^ 10/32 
"Ilic U*S. and Mexico: Interdependence Growing," 12/36 
"VS. and World Floriculture Continues Up," 6/32 

1992 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural economy: 1/2 
Commodity Overview: monthly 

Environment and Resources: 1-2/33,5/23,6/23,8/23,9,21, 10/22 
Farm Fmance: 1-2/28,3/20.4/20,10/26 
Food and Marketing: 4/22,7/21,8/26,10/30 
Policy: 7/24 

Rural Development: 1-2/35,3/25,6/26,11/25 
U-S. Economy: 3/22,6/28,9/25 

World Agriculture and Trade: 3/16, 4/14. 5/20, 6/20. 7/17, 8/19, 
10/19,11/20 

• Commodity spotlights 
Apples: 7/14 

Beans, dry edible: 11/17 
Canola- 8/15 
Cigarettes: 5/17 
Meat: 4/12 
Mushrooms: 6/16 
OU crops: 8/15 
Potatoes: 10/15 
Produce, organic: 5/15 
ProducCi specialty; 9/16 
Rice: 3/12 
Wheat: 3/15 

• Special reports 

"Agricultural Trade: Big Business for U.S. and Mexico," 3/31 

" A grictil Cure's DiversiLy: Raw Materials for the Nation's Industries," 

8A30 
''Baltics Forge Ahead with Market Reforms/' 1 1/28 
"Brazil and Argentina: Making Economic Reforms Last," 10/34 
"Building Blocks for Western Hemisphere Free Trade." 9/30 
"Chile: ALatin American Success Story/' 11/32 
"CivU War and Food Crisis in the I lom of Africa/' 3/35 
"Enterprise for the Americas Initiative," 8/35 

"Environment and Food Safety Arc Issues in U.S,-Mcjiico Trade " 5/34 
"ftospects for Trade with an Integrated Korean Market/' 4/32 
"Sustainable Agriculture: Putting It into Practice," 7/32 
"Sustainable Agriculture; What's It All Aboutr, 5/30 
'US. Mexico Agricultural Trade Under a NAFTA,'^ 7/32 
"U.S.-Mexico linkages: Labor and Investment," 4/26 
"World Grain Markets: Competing for a Smaller Pie," 7/38 
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